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Mr. Bryan’s Peace Plan 


Mr. Bryan announces that his peace 
plan is now an assured success. Already 
twenty out of the thirty-nine nations 
approached have sent him favorable 
responses, either by giving their full 
assent, or by a tentative assurance 
that negotiations will be entered upon 
in the near future. The list embraces, 
in the order of their replies to the 
invitation of the United States, the 
governments of Italy, Austria, Brazil, 
Sweden, Norway, Peru, Great Britain, 
Holland, Russia, France, Germany, Bo- 
livia, Argentina, China, the Dominican 
Republic, Denmark, Hayti, Spain, Belgi- 
um and Portugal. 

We have been greatly surprized that 
this momentous movement has not at- 
tracted more attention or aroused more 
enthusiasm thruout the country. Even 
the peace advocates, with but few excep- 
tions, have been apathetic. Yet as we 
pointed out in our issue of May 1, the 
Commission of Inquiry as proposed by 
Mr. Bryan is far and away in advance 
of anything of its-kind yet attempted. 
The Commissions of Inquiry created at 
the first Hague Conference and perfect- 
ed at the second conference are not per- 
manent. They are constituted only by 
special agreement of both parties. They 
cannot investigate questions of national 
honor or vital interests. 

The Commissions of Inquiry embodied 
in the ill-starred Taft Treaties of 1911 
with England and France, tho perma- 
nent, can only be brought into action 
upon the request of either party. They 
can only investigate “justiciable”’ ques- 
tions, tho no nation has as yet defined 





what are and what are not justiciable 
questions. 

Mr. Bryan’s Commissions of Inquiry, 
however, are not only permanent, but 
they can act “without the formality of 
a request from either party.” Moreover, 
they can investigate all questions, those 
involving vital interests and national 
honor and even those not justiciable. 

But Mr. Bryan has gone farther yet. 
In his memorandum to the Powers now 
made public we learn his idea of the 
composition of the commission. 


That the International Commission be of 
five members composed as follows: One 
member from each of the contracting coun- 
tries, to be chosen by the Government; one 
member to be chosen by each of the con- 
tracting countries from some other country; 
and the fifth member of the commission to 
be agreed upon by the two Governments; 
the commission to be appointed as soon as 
convenient after the making of the treaty, 
vacancies to be filled according to the orig- 
inal appointment. 

The Hague Commission unless consti- 
tuted “by direct action” is to be com- 
posed of five commissioners, two appoint- 
ed by each party and these four to 
choose the umpire. The Taft-Knox 
Commission was to consist of six mem- 
bers—three nationals on each side. 

It is obvious that Mr. Bryan’s com- 
mission of five, with three members from 
neutral nations, is likely to be more im- 
partial than the Hague Commission 
with but one member, a neutral, or the 
Taft Commission, with no neutral mem- 
ber at all and the nationals deadlocked 
three against three. 

But the most sensational proposal of 
Mr. Bryan is his declaration that the 
time has now arrived when the United 
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States is ready to take up in seriousness 
the question of the limitation of arma- 
ments. We quote in full from his memo- 
randum: 

This Government is prepared to consider 
the question of maintaining the status quo 
as to military and naval preparation during 
the period of investigation, if the contract- 
ing nation desires to include this, and this 
Government suggests tentatively that the 
parties agree that there shall be no change 
in the military and naval program during 
the period of investigation unless danger 
to one of the contracting parties from a 
third Power compels a change in said pro- 
gram, in which case the party feeling itself 
menaced by a third power shall confiden- 
tially communicate the matter in writing 
to the other contracting party, and it shall 
thereupon be released from the obligation 
not to change its military or naval program, 
and this release will at the same time op- 
erate as a release of the other contracting 
party. This protects each party from the 
other in ordinary cases, and yet provides 
freedom of action in emergencies. 

It is true that Chile and Argentina 
canceled some orders for battleships 
placed in foreign shipyards immediately 
after they concluded in 1902 their treaty 
of peace forever commemorated by the 
statue of Christ on the summit of the 
Andes Mountains. It is also true that 
England has suggested to the nations, 
and especially to Germany, that she is 
prepared to exchange with Powers sim- 
ilarly disposed information regarding 
military budgets in the hope that this 
might somehow lead to the cessation of 
armament emulation. But now for the 
first instance in modern times a great 
nation actually proposes a truce to arm- 
ing when war threatens. This proposal, 
once accepted, should prepare the way 
for general agreements for the limita- 
tion of armaments. 

Mr. Bryan deserves the thanks~ of 
mankind as the first statesman to call a 
halt to the mad march of militarism, 
whose logical goal is international bank- 
ruptey. 


The Duties of Cabinet Officers—and 
Their Salaries 


Mr. Bryan has declared that his in- 
come, as Secretary of State, of $12,000 
a year, is not sufficient to cover his ex- 
penses and has announced his intention 
of making a six weeks’ lecture tour in 
order to make his personal budget more 
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nearly balance. This action raises two 
important questions. 

The first question is, Are the salaries 
of members of the Cabinet high enough, 
and if not what should we do about it? 

The second is, What do Cabinet offi- 
cers owe to the country in return not 
only for their salaries, but for the honor 
and privilege of serving their country in 
high office? 

Mr. Bryan’s evidence on the first point 
is important. It has long been matter 
of common knowledge among those who 
have looked at the situation with a de- 
sire to know the facts rather than a 
desire to confirm a prejudice that the 
salaries of our high government officials 
have been too small. It has been im- 
possible for the President, members of 
the Cabinet, and members of the diplo- 
matic service, to live as custom and the 
conventions of official life require, with- 
out supplementing their salaries from 
their private incomes. Several years ago 
Congress recognized the fact in the case 
of the President and Cabinet members, 
and increased their salaries—the Presi- 
dent’s from $50,000 a year to $75,000, 
with an allowance of $25,000 for travel- 
ing expenses; those of Cabinet members 
from $8000 to $12,000. 

But the question still remains whether 
these salaries are enough. Is $12,000 a 
year enough to enable the Secretary of 
State to live on a scale appropriate—for 
the Secretary of State? This is a very 
different question from the one whether 
this amount of money is enough to en- 
able a man to live comfortably and 
appropriately as a farmer in Iowa, as a 
lawyer in Milwaukee, as a doctor in 
Charleston, as a business man in New 
York, or even as an editor in Lincoln. 

A member of the Cabinet must do 
many more or less conventional things 
in a more or less conventional way. He 
must entertain on a certain scale. Even 
if, from motives of principle, he substi- 
tutes at his official dinners grape juice 
or apollinaris for champagne, he cannot 
depart very far from the conventional 
scale of expenditure. The Secretary of 
State must live like a Secretary of State. 
He may, if he has sufficient wealth and 
an insufficient sense of the fitness of 
things. raise the scale somewhat; he can 
lower it hardly at all. 
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The question how much such living 
costs is one not of opinion, but of fact. 
On this question Mr. Bryan’s evidence is 
of great value. He is the Great Com- 
moner. He is not only a Democrat, he is 
a democrat, if there is one anywhere. To 
suspect him of ostentation or extrava- 
gant living is unthinkable. If Mr. Bryan, 
then, finds his salary too small to live on, 
it is too small. Those who knew the facts 
before knew that this was so. His testi- 
mony may help to convince many who 
would not have been imprest by the 
testimony of other men. 

Under the circumstances we do not see 
how the Administration and the Demo- 
crats in Congress can take but one 
course. They must move to raise the 
salaries of members of the Cabinet 
again, unless they are prepared to say 
that Cabinet members must of necessity 
be men with private means to eke out 
their official salaries. We do not believe 
that any group of men in public life will 
seriously take this latter position. To do 

so is to deprive the nation of the possi- 
’ bility of being served by men without 
independent means. It would be to set up 
a warning, “Only rich men need apply.” 

The answer to the first question is 
inescapable. To that answer Mr. Bryan 
has made an important contribution. To 
the second question we believe Mr. 
Bryan has found the wrong answer. He 
has said: “I need more money to live on. 
I will take six weeks, which I might 
otherwise use as a vacation, to earn that 
money by lecturing.” In so doing we do 
not believe that Mr. Bryan has conceived 
aright the duty which he owes to the 
nation. 

The Secretary of State cannot serve 
two masters. His thought, his activities, 
his energies, are to be used to the full 
in the service of the country which has 
honored him by its call to service. 

This, of course, does not mean that he 
must always be working at an appointed 
task connected with his office, like a clerk 
or a laborer. It may be, many times, that 
he can best serve his country by doing 
something which has no outward connec- 
tion at all with his country’s service. 

He may be a far better Secretary of 
State for ten months of the year if he 
goes fishing during the other two. A 
month’s speaking tour thru the country 
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might conceivably serve the country 
better than the same month spent in 
routine work in the State Department. 

But the test of what a member of the 
Cabinet should do with his time must be, 
not what is best for himself or for his 
personal financial fortunes, but what is 
best for the country whose servant he is. 

If he can best serve the country by 
taking a vacation, he should take a vaca- - 
tion. If he can best serve the country by 
making a speaking tour, he should mak: 
the speaking tour. If, in times of stres: 
and pressure, he can best serve the coun- 
try by sticking at his post, regardless of 
vacations, or rest, or personal predilec- 
tions, there he should stick. 

We do not pretend to decide what Mr. 
Bryan ought to do this summer. But w- 
do say that he ought to decide what he 
will do this summer primarily on the 
ground of what will best serve the coun- 
try’s interest, and not on the ground of 
what is necessary for his own financial 
comfort. 

We believe that Mr. Bryan has made 
a capital mistake in failing to determine 
the use of his time this summer by the 
answer to one question and only one, 
How can I best serve the country in the 
next six weeks? 

We also believe that this blurring of 
judgment is well nigh inevitable if a 
Government officer is to consider it a 
proper and necessary part of his activ- 


-ities to earn money for his personal use 


outside of his official position. A man 
cannot serve two masters. 

Mr. Bryan has made the wrong deci- 
sion now. He should have made exactly 
the opposite decision, the right decision 
when he took office. He knew then, or 
could easily have known then, that Cab- 
inet members cannot live on their sala- 
ries. Unless he were willing to make 
whatever sacrifice, financial or other- 
wise, was involved in accepting the office, 
he should have declined it. 

Having accepted the honor, the re- 
sponsibility, the obligation involved in 
high office, he should give every bit of 
himself, every ounce of his energy, to 
the country which has honored him by a 
call to service. This he cannot do and use 
his personality and expend his energy in 
making money for himself at the same 
time. 
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The Nicaragua Treaty 


In an editorial entitled “Our Isthmian 
Canal Options,’’ published April 3, we 
exprest our hearty approval of President 
Taft’s action in negotiating a treaty 
with Nicaragua which would enable us 
to assist that unfortunate state and at 
the same time protect our own interests 
in the Isthmus. We are glad to see that 
the new Administration, tho starting in 
with no predisposition in favor of such 
a policy, has after a careful examination 
of conditions, come to the conclusion 
that such action is inevitable. 

Secretary Bryan has, in thus continu- 
ing and extending the policy of the Re- 
publican Administration, shown that he 
does not intend to make a party issue of 
the foreign relations of the country, and 
we hope that both parties in the Senate 
will support the measure and that 
promptly. 

Delays are dangerous. Many Senators 
of. late have been heard declaiming 
against the entanglement with England 
which grew out of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1849. We hope they will re- 
member that that unfortunate treaty was 
forced upon us because the Senate, for 
party reasons, refused to back up the 
Administration in confirming a treaty 
with Nicaragua very much like that now 
proposed. The new plan goes beyond that 
advocated by the Taft Administration, 
but not too far. We have tried similar 
arrangements with Cuba and Santo Do- 
mingo, and under this regime these 
islands have had more real freedom in 
the management of internal affairs than 
they ever had before, and have gained in 
health and wealth. We have no doubt 
that the benefit to Nicaragua will be 
quite as great. 


President Mellen Retires 


The resignation of President Mellen 
should be followed by a thoro reorgani- 
zation of the official forces that contro! 
the New Haven Railroad Company. We 
said some time ago that he ought to 
resign. He had experience and ability, 
but he had been diverted from the prac- 
tical management of his railroad lines 
by large projects and much financing 
relating to the absorption and control of 
all the transportation service in New 
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wngland and the adjacent waters. And 
so it came about that, as he admitted in 
the course of a recent official inquiry, he 
did not know how many vice-presidents 
the company had, could not define the 
duties of the company’s general superin- 
tendent, and would not know that officer 
if he should meet him on the street. His 
successor should be a man able to man- 
age the service of his lines, and the 
directors should provide for a reorgani- 
zation that will permit him to do this. 

Probably as a result of the absorption 
of the Boston & Maine, and the pur- 
chase of the Ontario & Western, of nu- 
merous trolley systems, and of several 
steamship lines, the service suffered, 
shippers complained, dividends were re- 
duced, and a series of accidents disclosed 
incompetency and negiect. An abundance 
of proof was brought out by several offi- 
cial investigations, and it was empha- 
sized in the three recent reports of the 
federal and state commissions. Evidently 
there could be no complete reform if 
those who were responsible for poor 
service, the decline of profits and the 
killing of passengers, should continue to 
control the property. It was inevitable 
that Mr. Mellen should be constrained to 
retire. The stockholders should ask them- 
selves whether all of the directors who 
supported and aided him deserve to re- 
main in office. : 

It does not follow that because Mr. 
Mellen has retired there should be a dis- 
integration of the system which he and 
these supporting him built up, unless it 
can be proved that.disintegration would 
serve the public interest. We are speak- 
ing of voluntary disintegration and not 
of any dissolution which may be forced 
by prosecution. We do not understand 
that the public has reason to complain of 
the company’s control of trolley systems, 
altho the company paid for them much 
more than they were worth. Nor is it 
clear that the public would gain any- 
thing if complete independence should be 
restored to the Boston & Maine, which 
was not a competitor or the New Haven 
lines, except in a small part of the terri- 
tory to be served. That which has been 
objectionable in the service has taken 
place under bad management. Surely it 
is conceivable that under good manage- 
ment the service of the entire system, as 
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it stands today, could be made satisfac- 
tory; also, that after disintegration, the 
service cf the separated parts might ex- 
cite just complaint. In this combination 
there has been little suppression of com- 
petition, except with respect to the 
steamship lines. The problem is one of 
management. It may be solved by the 
election of good officers and by a reor- 
ganization that will make a_ proper 
assignment of duties, altho under the 
most favorable conditions, the burden of 
the company’s extravagance under the 
old officers will be a heavy one. 


The Bones of Columbus 


Of all the many suggestions for the 
opening of the Panama Canal the most 
absurd is that which Assistant Secretary 
of State Osborne is urging upon the 
Government. He proposes that the first 
vessel to be put thru the canal be a 
battleship bearing the bones of Colum- 
bus to be placed on exhibition at the San 
Francisco show. 

Now, if there is any man who de- 
served to have R. I. P. inscribed upon 


his tombstone it is Christopher Colum-~° 


bus. He did a good deal of traveling 
while he was alive and his bones should 
have been allowed to rest in peace. But 
he neglected to order Shakespeare’s 
curse to be placed over his burial place, 
so the relic mongers have been quarrel- 
ing over them for four centuries. Does 
Mr. Osborne realize that his proposal 
will involve the already overburdened 
State Department in a question of oste- 
ology as delicate as that of deciding 
whether it is John Paul Jones or some 
unknown Frenchman who is enshrined 
at Annapolis? A question as delicate and 
more dangerous, because whichever way 
it is decided, one of our near neighbors, 
Cuba or Santo Domingo, will be offended. 
For here we have an embarrassment of 
riches. There are two sets of Columbus 
remains, both officially authenticat2d. 
Like the splinters of the True Cross, 
like the furniture that came over in the 
“Mayflower,” they have miraculously 
multiplied. In the case of the two mcedi- 
eval churches which both claimed to pos- 
sess heads of John the Baptist, a satis- 
factory solution was foynd in the in- 
genious suggestion that the smaller of 
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the two skulls was that.of John when he 
was a child and the larger that of John 
when grown to manhood. In the case of 
Columbus, however, no such method of 
harmonizing the rival claims has yet 
been brought forward. 

The post mortem peregrinations of 
Columbus appear to be as follows: He 
was buried in the monastery of fan 
Francisco at Valladolid in 1506. About 
two years later he was dug up by order 
of King Ferdinand and transported to 
the monastery of Las Cuevas, near Se- 
ville. Then about 1541 he was taken 
across the Atlantic—his fifth voyage, 
we might call it—and buried in the 
Cathedral Church of Santo Domingo. In 
1795 the island of Santo Domingo was 
ceded to France, but the Spanish, un- 
willing that the precious relics of the 
discoverer of the West Indies should 
remain under an alien flag, transported 
them to Cuba. The “circumstantial and 
solemn ceremonial” with which they 
were received at Havana can be ade- 
quately described only by the stately 
prose of Washington Irving. 

But in 1899 Spain lost the last of her 
American possessions and again the 
ashes of Columbus were disinterred to 
be carried back to Spain and deposited 
in the Cathedral of Seville, with more 
magnificent and awe-inspiring cere- 
monies than before. In witness of this, 
the city ordered a medal struck bearing 
the inscription, “Seville Receives the Re- 
mains of Columbus.” 

This, however, was not to stand un- 
challenged. In 1877 Santo Domingo put 
forward a claim to the possession of the 
only true relics. A leaden box was d’'s- 
covered in the Cathedral Church marked 
“Tllustrious and Renowned Man, Cristo- 
val Colon, Discoverer of America, First 
Admirai.” Apparently, then, the Spanish 
had got hold of “the wrong box,” to use 
Stevenson’s phrase. A search of the 
records tended to confirm the suspicion, 
for they state in 1795 that it was “pieces 
of the shin and other various parts 
of some defunct” which were buried 
with such pious care at Havana and 
Seville. 

But the Cubans and Spanish refuse to 
admit the authenticity of the Dominican 
relics. The word “America” was no‘ 
commonly used, they say, as early as 
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1541, and they go so far as to accuse the 
Archbishop of Santo Domingo of forging 
the remains in order to draw American 
tourists to the shrine. We believe that 
this is a libel on the Archbishop, but in 
view of the proposal to put Columbus oa 
exhibition at San Francisco, we fear 
that it is not a libel on the American 
public. 

Since Mr. Osborne and Mr. Vick, who 
are promoting the project, have just re- 
turned from San Domingo, they are 
doubtless converts to the Dominican 
view. But even if they disregard the 
Spanish claimant to the honor of being 
the sole corpse of Columbus, there is a 
further difficulty, that is, of collecting 
the remains. For when the leaden box 
was discovered in 1877 and the contents 
put on exhibition, first in the College of 
San Luis Gonzaga and later in the 
Church Regina Angelorum of Santo Do- 
mingo, a pinch of the sacred dust was 
taken out and divided into seven por- 
tions, distributed as follows: (1) in a 
crystal locket of Mrs. E. Sargent; (2) 
in a crystal locket of the daughter of 
Don Carlos Nouel; (3) in a glass vial of 
G. W. Stokes of New York; (4) in a 
glass vial in the Lenox library, New 
York; (5) in the possession of His Holi- 
ness Pope Leo XIII; (6) in the posses- 
sion of the University of Pavia. The 
seventh fraction even John Boyd Thach- 
er, who devotes 124 of his big pages to 
the question of what has become of Co- 
lumbus’s body, is not able to locate. The 
controversial literature on the subject 
would come near to filling a five-foot 
bookshelf, but the reading of it would 
not be as profitable as Dr. Eliot’s. 

It will be seen, then, that the plan to 
hold a reunion of Columbus in connec- 
tion with the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
presents many difficulties. Nevertheless 
we hope the project will be thoroly 
discust. After enough discussion of the 
question of which relics are genuine, the 
question may arise, what difference does 
it make? That will lead naturally to the 
question, what is the sense of having any 
bones at all on the first ship that goes 
thru the canal? And thus by easy stages 
we may finally be brought to consider 
whether it is profitable to encourage in 
the twentieth century one of the most 
degrading superstitions of the Middle 
Ages. 
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,The Ideal of the Georgia Club 


The Georgia Club holds as an ideal the 
teacher who reads and thinks, observes and 
serves his community far beyond the walls 
of his schoolroom; who claims and exercizes 
part and lot in the life of his community 
as a citizen as well as a teacher; who owns 
his own home, drives his tent pegs down 
deep, and shares in the task of communit 
upkeep and upbuilding. The Georgia Clu 
thinks that his profession ought not to dis- 

ualify him for knowing intelligently and 
thinking sympathetically, keenly and wisely 
upon the problems of community life. 

The Georgia Club at the State Normal 
School, Athens, Georgia, is banded for 
the purpose of the study of rural sociol- 
ogy. This statement of an ideal is quoted 
from the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation’s bulletin on the club and its 
work. It is a pretty good ideal for any 
teacher, or other citizen. 


The Amended Erdman Act 


Quick time legislation is not neces- 
sarily hasty legislation, and the New- 
lands amendment, designed to broaden 
and strengthen the Erdman act for the 


. settlement of disputes between inter- 


state railroad companies and their em- 
ployees, which was agreed upon at a con- 
ference of railroad presidents and the 
railroad brotherhood officials at the 
White House on July 14, past by both 
houses of Congress on July 15, and 
signed by President Wilson at half past 
six o’clock in the afternoon of the same 
day, is not an “ill considered” measure. 
It is a product of much careful thinking 
over the practical working of the Erd- 
man act in the last five years. It em- 
bodies well digested convictions in the 
minds of men who have been close to the 
actual situation in the railway service. 
Prompt action by Congress and the 
President became suddenly necessary in 
view of the serious danger of a genera! 
breakdown of traffic. More than 90 per 
cent of the 100,000 trainmen employed 
on forty-four Eastern railroads had 
voted to strike if their demand for wage 
advances, amounting to $17,000,000 a 
year, should be rejected. 
Inasmuch as the Erdman act has been 
on the whole a remarkably successful 
piece of legislation from the viewpoint 
of the general public, some retrospect 
and explanation are necessary, perhaps, 
to make clear what was wrong with it 





from the viewpoint of railroad officials 
and employees. 

Congressional acts of 1887 and 1888 
authorized the selection and appointment 
of arbitrators, one chosen by the rail- 
road company, one by the employees, and 
a third by those two, to administer 
oaths, take testimony and, in general, to 
investigate, mediate and arbitrate, upon 
the written proposition and consent of 
the partieS to a controversy arising be- 
tween carriers and their employees en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. This 
legislation was in effect ten years and no 
effort was ever made to utilize its arbi- 
tration feature. Under its authority, in 
July, 1894,-President Cleveland created 
a commission to report upon a railroad 
strike that had grown out of a strike of 
the employees in the Pullman car shops. 

The so-called Erdman act was passed 
by the Fifty-sixth Congress, and was 
approved by President McKinley, June 1, 
1898. It provided that when disputes 
actually interrupted or seriously threat- 
ened to interrupt interstate traffic, 
either party to the controversy might 
appeal to the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
Commissioner of Labor to put them- 
selves in communication with the other 
party and endeavor by mediation to 
bring about an amicable adjustment 
of matters at issue. By an amendment 
approved March 4, 1911, the President 
was authorized to designate any member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or any member of the United States 
Commerce Court, to exercize the func- 
tions which the law in its original form 
had conferred upon the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Under 
this authority President Taft designated 
the presiding judge of the Commerce 
Court, the Hon. Martin A. Knapp, who, 
from the date of the passage of the act 
to that of the organization of the Com- 
merce Court, had been chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
so had taken part in all negotiations 
under the Erdman act. 

The act provided also for arbitration 
and for a limited right of appeal to the 
courts from the award of arbitrators. 
One arbitrator should be selected by 
each party to the controversy, and the 
two thus chosen should select a third, if 
they could agree upon one within five 
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days after their first meeting. If they 
failed to agree, the third arbitrator 
should be named by the presiding judge 
of the Commerce Court and the Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 

For eight and a half years this law 
stood on the statute books for all prac- 
tical purposes a useless measure. An 
attempt made in June, 1898, to utilize its 
provisions proved entirely fruitless. But 
during the past five years its provisions 
have been invoked in forty-eight cases 
involving nearly sixty controversies. In 
nineteen cases application was made by 
the railroad companies, in thirteen cases 
by employees, in sixteen cases by em- 
ployees and companies jointly. The total 
mileage involved has been over 500,000, 
and the number of employees directly in- 
volved over 160,000.» 

These figures show why the act has 
been successful from the viewpoint of 
the general public. It has settled dis- 
putes. It has prevented the interruption 
of traffic. But railroads and men, and in 
a still greater degree, perhaps, the presi- 
dent of the Commerce Court and the 
Commissioner of Labor, have found it a 
difficult law to work. There have been 
only twelve arbitrations under it, and in 
only three cases have the two arbitrators 
appointed respectively by the parties to 
the controversy been able to agree upon 
the third arbitrator. Great difficulty has 
been experienced in persuading qualified 
men to serve in this capacity. 

Naturally a demand has arisen and 
steadily strengthened for the creation of 
a permanent board or commission. This 
demand the Newlands amendment, now 
enacted, attempts to meet. It creates a 
United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. To this board President 
Wilson promptly appointed Commis- 
sioner William Lea Chambers, of Wash- 
ington, formerly Chief ‘Justice of the 
International Court of Samoa, and some 
time a member of the Spanish Treaty 
Claims Commission; Assistant Commis- 
sioner Glassbrenner Wallace William 
Hanger, of Washington. who has been 
chief statistician of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; other members, Louis Free- 
land Post, of Chicago, the single taxer, 
who had previously heen appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, and Mar- 
tin A. Knapp, Chief Justice of the Com- 
merce Court. Mr. Post proves to be eligi- 
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ble because his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor had not been con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Those who know the inside history 
of the forty-eight cases of mediation and 
the twelve cases of arbitration so far 
standing to the credit of the Erdman act 
will probably feel that, after all, the 
most important thing that has been done 
by and under the Newlands amendment 
is the appointment of Judge Knapp to 
membership in the new board. He has 
shown extraordinary tact, knowledge 
and good sense. If the new board make’ 
a better record in the next five years 
than Judge Knapp and the Commis- 
sioner of Labor have made in this deli- 
cate business in the last five years, the 
country may assuredly be congratulated. 


Minister Reinsch © 


In nothing that our admirable Presi- 
dent has yet done has he shown greater 
political wisdom than in his appoint- 
ments to the higher diplomatic offices 
The selection of Paul R. Reinsch, pro- 
fessor of political economy of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to be Minister to 
China, is ideal. 

Professor Reinsch is, like Mr. Wilson 
himself, not only a gentleman and a 
scholar, but a statesman. He is perhaps 
the nearest approach we have in this 
country to the not uncommon English 
type of public man who combines in one 
character, high political, literary and 
social qualities. Professor Reinsch has 
not only written much on politics and the 
peace movement—many of his best con- 
tributions having appeared in THE Iv- 
DEPENDENT—but his latest volume, Inter. 
national Currents in the Far East, in 
both style and intellectual power is on» 
of the most valuable books yet written 
on China, Japan and India. 

Whether as delegate to the Third Pan- 
American Conference in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906, or the Fourth Pan-American 
Conference in Buenos Ayres in 1910, or 
as Roosevelt Professor at Berlin and 
Leipzig last year, Professor Reinsch has 
always acquitted himself with distinc- 
tion. Tho but forty-four years old, he is 
already one of our foremost Americans. 
In his new post he will prove a true 
friend and adviser to the great Asiatic 
republic which is now looking chiefly to 
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the United States for aid and guidance 
in the great crisis thru which it is 
passing. 


Menial Work 


Martha van Rensselaer, professor of 
home economics, Cornell University, 
writing on “The Housekeeper and the 
Cost of Living” in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, says that work in the 
home is regarded as menial because it is 
unscientifically handled. It is a good 
point and bears on the servant question. 
Do young women prefer the shops be- 
cause they think it beneath them to work 
in kitchens? or do they do so because in 
the shops there is a definite time limit, 
set duties to perform and a minimum of 
annoyance and harangue? 

There are women of good social stand- 
ing, keepers of homes, employers of 
servants, who are not content to trust 
their maids’ probably honorable inten- 
tion, oversee their work and approve the 
good results, but must be into every- 
thing all the time, finding fault, abusing 
(in “gentle” ways), and pestering their 
poor help from early morning till late 
night so that impertinence on the part of 
the maid must be the rule, and frequent 
discharge the only, from the maid’s 
standpoint, good result. Under such con- 
ditions any work is menial. A little more 
trust, a little more individual and honor- 
able responsibility, a little more free- 
hearted praise would, we think, help the 
servant “problem.” Normally, no work is 
menial. 


The Poet Queen 


To the pathetic telegram from the 
Queen of Bulgaria, begging that the 
Rumanian troops spare her capital, the 
Queen of Rumania was obliged to return 
an unsatisfactory tho kindly reply. She 
could not, of course, interfere with the 
triumphant march of the Rumanian 
army into the long coveted territory, but 
we may be sure she will do what she 
can to prevent such atrocities as have 
disgraced all of the other Balkan states 
during the last few weeks. That Queen 
Elizabeth is a woman of the kindest 
heart and of democratic sympathies all 
the world knows, for under her pen- 
name of “Carmen Sylva” she has given 
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voice in many languages to her thoughts 
and feelings. 

Her career is a romance such as An- 
thony Hope and his numerous imitators 
might have imagined. The young Prin- 
cess of Wied did not take kindly to the 
career to which she was called by her 
station in life. She was not content, like 
other German princesses, to await a 
royal match. She wanted to become a 
school teacher instead and declared that 
she would marry no man, except—for 
womanlike, she must leave an apparent 
loophole—the King of Rumania. This 
was the same as saying the King of 
Utopia, for there was no kingdom of 
Rumania as yet, and the Prince of 
Rumania, a vassal of the Turk, was a 
married man and a good-for-naught be- 
sides. 

One day during a visit at the court of 
Berlin, when she was coming downstairs, 
she slipt and fell—all European tourists 
know how slippery are these palace steps 
and floors—but the Fates arranged that 
a handsome young prince should be just 
below to catch her in his arms. Still, he 
was not King of Rumania, only Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern. But when at 
the age of twenty-seven he took the 
throne of Rumania, he asked the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth to share it as his consort. 
Being a woman of her word, of course 
she had to do it. 

But she carried out her early ambi- 
tion nevertheless, for she has_ been 
teacher as well as queen to her people, 
and now, at the age of seventy, is be- 
loved of all classes. She has cultivated 
the native handicrafts and resurrected 
their folksongs, thus revealing to the 

‘world a new literature. Many of these 
Rumanian folksongs were first published 
in our pages, for Carmen Sylva was a 
frequent contributor to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT in the later eighties and sometimes 
since. In our issue of November 24, 
1887, appeared sixteen Handwerkerlied 
or “Songs of Toil,” both in German and 
English, and other translations from the 
Rumanian followed (July 12, 1888; 
January 10, 1889; September 19, 1889; 
October 24, 1889. Then in March 14, 
1901, she told the story of her girlhood 
in “A Child of the Forest,” and how 
she came to adovt for literary purposes 
the pseudonym of “Woodsong.” 

Many of these we should like to recall, 
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but perhaps more appropriate is the 
death of the soldier, which appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT, May 30, 1889. 


I AM CONTENTED 
A FOLK SONG 
By Carmen Sylva, Queen of Rumania. 
Translated from the Rumanian 


I had a spindle of hazelwood; 

The spindle fell into the water by the mill, 

And never hath the water brought it back 
again. 

The soldier said as he was called to pa 

“T am contented; 

But tell my mother in the village, 

My sweetheart in the cottage, 

To pray for me with folded hands.” 


The soldier’s dead; his mother and his 
sweetheart— 

They pray for him with folded hands. 

They dug his grave upon the battle-field, 

And all the earth was red 

Wherein they laid him. 

The sun beheld him thus, and said: 

“I am contented.” 


And flowers clustered on his grave 

And were contented here to bloom. 

And when the wind would roar 

Among the trees, 

Then asked the soldier from his deep, dark 
grave: 

“Was it the flag that fluttered?” 

“Nay!” said the wind; “my gallant hero, 

Nay; thou hast died in battle, but the flag 

Hath won the day. Thy comrades 

Have carried it away full happily.” 

Then said the soldier from his deep, dark 
grave: 

“T am contented.” 


And then he harkened to the wandering 

Of herds and shepherds, and he asked: 

“Is that the din of battle?” 

“Nay!” said they; “Nay, my gallant hero; 

For thou art dead; the war is over; 

Thy fatherland is free and happy 

Then said the soldier from his Ren dark 
grave: 

“I am contented.” 


And then he harkened to the lovers’ laugh- 


ter; 

And thus the soldier asked: 

“Are these the people’s voices, who remem- 
ber me?” 

“Nay!” spake the lovers; ‘ 
hero, 

For we are they who never do remember; 

For spring hath come, and all the earth is 
smiling. 

We must forget the dead.” 

Then said the soldier from his deep, dark 
grave: 

“T am contented.” 


‘nay, my gallant 


I had a spindle of hazelwood; 

It fell into the water by the mill, 

And never did the water bring it back 
again. 
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The Chesapeake and the Shannon 


The London Times has the advantage 
of THE INDEPENDENT in that it can 
quote from its issues of a hundred years 
ago instead of fifty. These daily avatars 
of the news have this year often had 
reference to the United States. The quo- 
tation from the Times of July 8, 1813, 
shows how the news of one of the great 
naval engagements of the war was made 
known to the British public: 


The American frigate Chesapeake, Cap- 
tain Evans, has been captured and brought 
into Plymouth, by the British frigate Shan- 
non, Captain Broke. We trust that this is 
only the first fruits of a harvest which the 
whole American navy is destined to yield 
to our brave tars. In announcing this event, 
we wish to avoid all allusion to former 
less fortunate encounters; and for a similar 
reason we do not think it proper to express 
any extraordinary degree of exultation on 
the present occasion. We look forward with 
confidence to a period, when it will excite 
no more surprize, to see an English ship 
conquer an antagonist of equal force, than 
the same circumstance used to occasion in 
the days of Nelson. 


On the following day a more partic- 
ular and accurate account of the fight 
could be given, and certainly we as the 
defeated party can find no fault with the 
spirit in which it was written: 


We have been furnished with the details 
of the spirited action between the Shannon 
and the Chesapeake. They are exactly such 
as we could wish them to be, looking to the 
United States as a country peopled by men 
of our own blood and. lineage, inferior only 
to the true old English race, and to them, 
but. as younger brothers of the same fam- 
ily; heirs in no very unequal proportion of 
the same free and gallant spirit. . . . The 
circumstances of the engagement which we 
have mentioned, have in them something of 
a chivalrous character. Captain Lawrence, 
late of the Hornet, had been promoted, in 
consequence of his successful action with 
the Peacock, to the command of the Chesa- 

eake, This is the officer, who, in December 
ast, when off the coast of Brazil, sent in a 
challenge to the Bonne Citoyenne, to come 
out of harbor and fight him—a challenge, 
which was very properly declined, under the 
circumstances in which the latter vessel 
then was. It seems that Captain Broke of 
the Shannon, being off-Boston on the 1st of 
June (a day already famous in the naval 
annals of Britain), felt himself cr ted 
to communicate a similar proposal to oo 
tain Lawrence, who readily accepted it, and 
came out, the same afternoon, in a hand- 
some style, under royals. The action com- 
menced at 5 p. m. within sight of the coast, 
at about three leagues distance. After a 
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short but most severe cannonade, Captain 
Broke observed the enemy wavering at 
their guns, and instantly ordered the Chesa- 


peake to be boarded, himself leading on. A 
desperate resistance took place, but the 
heroism of British seamen prevailed, and in 
fifteen minutes from the commencement of 
the action the Chesapeake was carried. 


The Unsuitability of Suits 


An aboriginal Indian, coolly clad in 
an epidermis, walked down Broadway 
one of the past hot days, and with 
his woods-keen eyes made a few severe 
observations on civilized society which, 
translated into significant gesture and 
thence into the more significant word, 
came to this: “I see many men on 
corners who, doing nothing, are clothed 
in thin shirts. On the other hand, there 
are men called public officials—police- 
men, carmen, chauffeurs, messengers, 
etc., garbed in tight-fitting coats of 
apparenily the same weight they would 
need on the Labrador. What is civiliza- 
tion?” The latter the aboriginal tongue 
said better than the English translation, 
for it made the sound “Unghk!” 

Tho visibly shocked at seeing the man 
no better covered than a horse, a censor 
of morals ventured to explain about 
civilization that it was motivated by a 
common sense which looked to society’s 
best interests. Catching the point of 
view and noticing a mail-carrier in his 
blue shirtsleeves the Indian covered his 
face for shame. “Ah, but,” explained the 
civilian from the depths of his coat and 
vest, “mailmen are in the Government 
service, the others you mention are 
merely public servants.” Deeply distrest 
at his undiscriminative blunder, the 
aboriginal Indian prepared to attend. 
night school to learn more about common 
sense and civilization. 

Moral: When you don’t know the facts 
in the case don’t give yourself away. 
But what are the facts, and why? 


In Brief 


Twenty-five million a year is what it costs 
Indiana’s population to be sick and die of 
preventable causes, according to figures cited 
at a Municipal League meeting in Indian- 
apolis. This not counting the cost of crime, 
which Dr. I. N. Hurty, the State Health 
Commissioner, says could be greatly re- 
duced by proper city hygiene. 





Gordon Craig 


and the Super-Theater 


By John Cournos 


(Mr. Craig has just published a large quarto volume, with interesting illustrations from his 
designs for stage scenery, entitled Towards a New Theatre. The book has the imprint of Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Mr. Craig’s dramatic esthetic can no longer be regarded as purely theoretical, 
for we in America have seen the application or adaptation of his ideas in the work of Max Rein- 
hardt, the German producer whose wordless Sumurin was imported last year; in the scenes set 
at the Toy Theater in Boston, and in the plays of the touring Irish Players of the Abbey Theater 


of Dublin.—Ebiror. } 


It is not often that the practical man 
and the visionary meet on common 
ground. Yet when Mr. Charles Frohman 
said the other day to a London inter- 
viewer that the drama in Europe was 
suffering from a “plague of words,” he 
was giving utterance to an idea which 
Mr. Gordon Craig had been preaching 
for at least a decade. The argument in a 
nutshell is: Fine words may make litera- 
ture; they do not necessarily make 
drama. Plays have become productions 
for the library and not for the boards— 
to be read and not to be acted. Mr. Froh- 
man went so far as to declare . that 
America is to a great extent surpassing 
Europe in writing plays “that act better 
than they read.” And further: “Many 
European playwrights are writing only 
to please the ears of their audience. The 
eye is now the chief organ to appeal to in 
the theater. The stage wants 
only that literature which is life. . . .” 
In brief, the indictment is: Too much 
talk, too little action. The very etymol- 
ogy of the word drama will perhaps help 
to suggest how far we have departed 
from the—shall we say dynamic— 
essence of theatrical entertainment? 

It is quite certain that on the whole 
Mr. Craig will be delighted to hear Mr. 
Frohman’s strictures on the modern 
drama. It is no less true that Mr. Craig, 
in pressing impatiently toward “the 
mountain of a New Theater,” has left 
the new Frohman revelation as one of 
the earliest milestones behind him. The 
mutual conclusion at which these diverse 
minds have arrived is in fact also the 
point of their departure. To a practical 
people like the Americans, Mr. Froh- 
man’s suggestion of “less words!” will 
appeal at once as an extremely simple 
and reasonable remedy; but on the Con- 
tinent, where the theoretical and the 
practical are regarded more or less as 
correlative forces, Mr. Craig’s more 


drastic cry of “No words!” has made not 
only a deep impress on _ speculative 
minds, but has had its material expres- 
sion in men like Max Reinhardt; and 
plays like Sumuriin are the result. Even 
Sumurtén barely more than indicates the 
possibilities of wordless drama. Mimo- 
drama, in fact, is no new thing and the 
ancient Greeks are said to have carried 
it to a wonderful degree of perfection. 
It would be unjust to Mr. Craig, how- 
ever, to say that he intends to displace 
the drama of words by the “drama of 
silence.” It is upon this point that most 
of the critics who h otherwise recon- 
ciled themselves with his theories are dis- 
posed to quarrel with him. Perhaps it is 
because Mr. Craig is not always the best 
literary expositor of his own ideas. He 
writes often brilliantly, seldom systemat- 
ically. He sadly needs a judicious com- 
mentator. To this day Arthur Symons’s 
brief essay in Studies in Seven Arts, 
written seven years ago, remains per- 
haps the best exposition of Mr. Craig’s 
theories. It is in his pictorial designs 
and models for the stage that his elo- 
quence speaks most potently, yet simply. 
In this connection, this new book, 
Towards a New Theatre, should prove 
illuminating. To return to the argument, 
the essential difference between Mr. 
Frohman and Mr. Craig is that the 
former, being a practical man, is in his 
way something of a reformer; while 
Ellen Terry’s son, being a seer and a 
spiritual offspring of William Blake, is 
a revolutionary. Having diagnosed the 
trouble with the modern drama as a pro- 
lixity of speech, he pursues his discovery 
to its bitter, logical end, and cries 
“Silence!” It is only .by keeping a con- 
stant eye on the ultimate, along an 
undeviating path, that he can see the 
theater getting anywhere. His keen 
vision and tense temperament are alike 
opposed to compromise, which is only 
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delaying the realization of the super- 
theater. He is, as it were, a Nietzsche of 
the theater; and possibly Nietzsche 
taught us hardness and arrogance only 
to counterbalance excessive softness and 
overbearing humility. 

There is that other aspect of Craig 


Se ee a 
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which should commend itself to all seri- 
ous men of the theater. He has been the 
first among the moderns to make the 
attempt to raise the theater to the dig- 
nity of an art. This may not sound clear 
to the uninitiated reader, and yet the 
matter is very simple. As the theater 





GORDON CRAIG’S IDEA OF ELECTRA 
“I have never seen Electra acted, altho I have seen the play done in Germany,” 
book Towards a New Theater. ‘‘My impression was that Electra was a little lady taking a little revenge with 
a lot of gusto. This impression was created because there was no beauty in the performance and as no beauty 
no truth. ‘And what is beauty?’ asks jesting Pilate, and Keats has answered him once and for all.” 


one reads in Mr. Craig's 
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stands now, it is composed of many 
parts, working independently of each 
other. There is the scenery man, the 
costumer, the stage carpenter, the elec- 
trician, the stage manager, to say noth- 
ing of the playwright and the actor— 
each in his way a distinct artist and a 
law unto himself. Mr. Craig proposes to 
make the business of the theater an ari 
by organizing all its components and 
molding them into one overpowering 
unity. How can this be done? Mr. Craig 
replies: By training men in the arts and 
crafts of the stage. But that is not all. 
There must be also a few exceptional 
minds trained to take charge of an entire 
production; indeed, the great want is 
the ideal stage manager. If a work of 
art is to have unity it must be dominated 
by a single mind; and he must be an 
artist, a man of imagination. This was 
the Greek method. We read of the Greeks 
in Schlegel: “In tragedy the great object 
in art was the due subordination of 
every element; the whole was to appear 
animated by one and the same gpirit, and 
hence, not merely the poetry, but the 
musical accompaniment, the  scenical 
decoration, and training of actors, all 
issued from the poet.” This does not 
mean that we are to go back to Greek 
drama, but is merely a recognition that 
‘if drama is to be an art it is subject no 
less than other arts to the same invari- 
able law of unity. In our own day we 
“condescend to the _ individual,” or, 
rather, individuals, and in this sense 
specialization is the bane of dramatic 
production. 

Mr. Frohman, if one understands his 
remarks quoted above rightly, thinks 
that the greater appeal in the theater 
today should be to the eye, but Mr. Craig 
goes him one better. It is bad, says this 
revolutionary, that the appeal should be 
stronger to one sense than the other; it 
is even bad that it should be equal, for 
equality presupposes the separation of 
the senses; rather should the senses of 
hearing and seeing become as one, hap- 
pily married, and thru them the entire 
being should feel the pent up emotion of 
the dramatic spectacle before it. The 
scenery itself should be suggestive of 
and surcharged with impending move- 
ment, which is the soul of the theater; 
the setting should suggest an emotion 
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paralleling the action of the play. The 
stage manager should with his own 
imagination recreate the ideas of the 
dramatist. There should be an intensi- 
fication of the drama thru the elimina- 
tion of all superficial details, and every- 
thing should emphasize the central idea. 
Your eye looking toward the stage must 
conceive the spectacle as a single picture 
painted by a single artist, or as an 
artistic production under a single guid- 
ing hand. Imagine, on the other hand, a 
canvas in which Sargent painted the 
heads, Puvis de Chavannes the draperies, 
and Whistler the background; of all the 
arts, the dramatic art alone allows such 
discords. It has become an anarchical 
art. Our “star” system in itself indicates 
how far we have deviated from the glory 
of the theater as a whole to the vanity 
of the individual artist. Even the play 
is no longer the thing, since the play- 
wright condescends nowadays to sink his 
personality in that of the interpretative 
artist. Writing plays for actors is per- 
haps the last degradation to which the 
theater has fallen. And what of the play 
when the actor for whom it was written 
dies? 

Mr. Craig sees no hope of patching the 
theater. It is easier to make a new gar- 
ment. Like Duse, he believes that in 
order to save the theater, the theater 
must be destroyed. He proposes that we 
zo back to first principles, that we start 
at the beginning, that we learn the rudi- 
ments of the craft before we attempt to 
practice. Let us go back, he says, to the 
Greeks; not, however, where they ended, 
but where they began. All beginnings, he 
continues logically, are good; because 
they are the germ of things, and are 
healthy and pure, and if developed prop- 
erly along natural lines they will grow 
into beauty and strength slowly and con- 
tinuously, like very Nature. And‘yet he 
does not wish that the task which he has 
set out to do shall ever be completed, 
shall ever reach florescence, final perfec- 
tion, for with these begins the wither- 
ing, the downgoing. Ay, and there’s the 
rub! These things are inevitable! Inevi- 
table—if there is anything in the “law 
of recurrence,” to take up again the 
Nietzschean thread. 

Mr. Craig looks upon his school in 
Florence as the beginning of the dra- 
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matic renaissance. Its practical experi- 
ments in the Arena Goldoni and Teatro 
Goldoni, the first an open air theater 
and the other roofed in, and each seating 
1500 spectators, will be watched with 
interest. Sound, light and movement— 
the three elements of which the art of 
the theater is composed—will be studied 
here; researches will be conducted first 
into each of these separately and then 
in their relation to one another. The 
plan is to make a sufficient number of 
men familiar with the materials and 
instruments of their craft. This will 
create the machine. Then a man of 
genius may be expected to arise who 
will be familiar with the machine, as a 
great musician is familiar with harmony 
and orchestration, and he shall employ 
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his knowledge in organizing his creative 
faculties and imagination. He will use 
his material “in a way that Shakespeare, 
Ibsen and Synge have used theirs’”—as 
a creator. Even the literary dramatist 
may be able to mold his material to 
better advantage by studying the essen- 
tial equipment of the theater. As Mr. 
Laurence Binyon puts it: “Had William 
Morris undertaken the drama as he 
undertook so many arts and crafts, this 
would have been his way. How splendid 
for the dramatic poet to learn his art 
not from abstract principles or from 
reading plays, but by handling the actual 
material of it, and by becoming master 
of all subsidiary crafts of the theater 
himself!” 


London. 


the Serpent 


By W. F. Smith ' 


THE ages rolled, the earth waxed old, 
Its death approached apace, 
By the Dead Sea’s strand in the Holy Land 
Sunk the last of the human race. 
And the serpent, the serpent, the crafty serpent 
Laughed to himself and said: 
“I heard the first in Eden cursed, 
The last will soon be dead.” 


By tne Dead Sea’s strand in the Holy Land 
Died the last lone human pair. 

As her eyes grew dim she clung to him, 
From his eyes looked despair. 

And the serpent, the serpent, the joyful serpent 
Cried: “But a million years 

On earth was the span of the thing called ‘man.’ 
Return now, my ancient peers!” 


By the Dead Sea’s strand in the Holy Land 
The serpent then lifted his voice: 

“Ye long, long exiled elder shapes, 
Return to earth and rejoice. 

Leviathan, you; and Behemoth, too; 
And dragons of flame and scale; 

For the thing called ‘man’ has had its span, 
And its reign is an ended tale.” 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Rumania Versus Bulgaria 


Why Rumania Insists Upon Compensation as a Reward of Neutrality 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


[Why Rumania after having preserved a scrupulous neutrality during the war should now take 
advantage of the extremity of her neighbor by invading Bulgarian territory and seizing Silistria 
is not easy to understand until we consider the historical reasons back of it. Professor Gibbons has 
sent us from Constantinople comments on the war which have been very helpful, since he has the 
double advantage of personal observation and historical knowledge. In the article on “Danger Ahead 


in the Balkans,” published May 15, he gave warning of the trouble which 


has now broken out. 


Other articles by him on the subject are “The Future of Turkey,’’ May 15, 1913; “‘Turkey at Bay,” 
November 7, 1912, and “‘Albania in Arms,” September 26, 1912.—Ep1rTor.] 


To the traveler the Rumanians seem a 
peculiarly unsympathetic and unattrac- 
tive people. My own experience has been 
that of hundreds of others who have 
chafed under the rigorous passport regu- 
lations and the lack of courtesy which 
meets the tourist everywhere in Ruma- 
nia. The “milk of human kindness,” 
which is so marked and lovable a char- 
acteristic of other Latin peoples, seems 
to have been stamped out of the Ruma- 
nians in their centuries of oppression at 
the hands of the Turks and Phanar 
Greeks. So it is quite natural, when Ru- 
mania made her demands for territorial 
concessions from Bulgaria during the 
peace negotiations in London, that jour- 
nalists, influenced probably by memories 
of disagreeable incidents at: Predeal and 
Constanza and of the inhospitable atmos- 
phere of Bucharest, should represent the 
attitude of Rumania as a “hold-up.” 

If we view the action of Rumania 
merely in the light of present contem- 
porary events, her demand upon Bul- 
garia does seem in the nature of a “hold- 
up.” She says, “You have fought a suc- 
cessful war with Turkey, and are on the 
point of receiving territorial aggrandize- 
ment larger than you ever dreamed of. 
This success of yours has been possible 
only because of our pacific attitude last 
fall. If we had mobilized, you would 
have been compelled to keep an army on 
your northern frontier, and would never 
have won the victories of Kirk-Kilisse 
and Lule-Burgas. Now, in compensa- 
tion, give us Silistria. We, too, must 
have our share of increased territories, 
in order to preserve the equilibrium in 
the Balkans.” Bulgaria answers in indig- 
nation and feigned amazement, “But we 
have won what we have won thru taking 
a tremendous risk and sacrificing thou- 


sands of lives and spending millions of 
francs. You did not help us. Why should 
you, who have done nothing, ask us to 
cede to you a portion of the Bulgarian 
fatherland? It is outrageous! It is pre- 
posterous!” Rumania says, “Our neutral- 
ity is still worth something to you; in 
fact, it is essential to your success. Af- 
ter you have concluded peace, you will 


defy us. Now you cannot. So treat with 
us immediately, or take the conse- 
quences.” 


However, the case for Rumania is not 
as bad as it looks. To judge the issue 
between these two largest Balkan states, 
we must go beyond the newspaper re- 
ports to the historical background of the 
question. I believe that a brief statement 
of the facts underlying the question be- 
tween Bulgaria and Rumania will con- 
vince the impartial reader that Rumania 
is not asking something for nothing, and 
that she is amply justified in taking ad- 
vantage of Bulgaria’s present position to 
secure as large territorial cessions as 
possible from her southern neighbor. 

In the Turco-Russian war of 1877-8, 
Rumania played a decisive part in the, 
liberation of Bulgaria from Turkish 
rule. Older readers of the INDEPENDENT 
will remember that there was a time 
during that war when the defeat of Rus- 
sia seemed a foregone conclusion. The 
campaign conducted by the Russians in 
the Balkans had gone wrong, the Turks 
were not fully conquered, and the Rus- 
sians could not advance leaving behind 
them the formidable force of Osman 
Pasha in the fortified town of Plevna. 
To capture Plevna, then, was essential 
to Russian success, and this they were 
unable to do without the valuable aid of 
the Rumanians. The present King of Ru- 
mania, then a prince under the sover- 
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eignty of the Porte, commanded the 
forces besieging Plevna. 

Last summer I had the privilege of 
visiting the battlefield of Plevna, and of 
going over the ground in company with 
a Russian who had taken part in the 
siege. The two memorial chapels are 
rather gruesome to our western ideas of 
good taste, for they contain in glass 
cases the skulls and bones of those who 
fell in the assaults upon the Turkish 
citadel. But the exhibit is impressive for 
all that. You gain a visual idea of the 
fact that many thousands died to make 
Bulgaria free. More than six thousand 
Rumanians fell before Plevna.-The sur- 
render of Plevna was the event which 
created Bulgaria. The Bulgarians them- 
selves took no important part in their 
own liberation. The recent war is their 
first real sacrifice for a national ideal. 
So is it fair for the Bulgarians to claim 
that Rumania has made no sacrifice of 
life and treasure, and wants something 
for nothing? 

The answer to that question depends 
upon an examination of the Treaty of 
Berlin. If, in that Treaty, one finds that 
Rumania was “handsomely rewarded” 
for her services at Plevna, then she has 
no claim now. But, far from being re- 
warded in that famous convention, Ru- 
mania was cempelled to cede the fertile 
prevince of Bessarabia, and receive in 
exchange the swampy Dobrudia which 
lies between the Danube and the Black 
Sea. This new territory had its southern 
boundary drawn in such a way as to 
leave no possible means of defending it 
against Bulgaria. The protests of France 
in behalf of Rumania were in vain. The 
injustice was done. With the fortress 
of Silistria in the hands of the Bulgari- 
ans, and a southern boundary across 
which the population was much more 
Rumanian and Turkish than Bulgarian, 
and with Bessarabia, the ewe lamb of 
Rumania, in the hands of the Russians, 
Rumania set out to develop the defense- 
less, swampy piece of land which was 
her “compensation” for Plevna. 

With admirable energy and industry, 
the Rumanians have made the best of 
the bad bargain forced upon them by the 
Berlin delegates. The swamp of Dob- 
rudja has become a fertile country, and 
the port of Constanza is now the most 
important railway and steamship termi- 
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nus in Rumania. But the Rumanians 
have never forgotten the Treaty of Ber- 
lin. Silistria has remained to them a ter- 
ra irredenta, of which they had been 
robbed. In time of peace, Bulgaria would 
never give up any portion of this terri- 
tory. What more natural, then, than that 
Rumania should take advantage of the 
present situation to right an old wrong, 
and undo one more of the many decisions 
of the Berlin conference, which history 
has proved to have been illogical and 
shortsighted? 


Constantinople. 
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THE RUMANIAN-BULGARIAN SITUATION 
Rumania’s movements on the northern frontier of 
Bulgaria looked to a readjustment of territorial ques- 
tions rather badly settled by the Treaty of Berlin. 
Turkey’s advance beyond the Tchaldja lines — 

ostensibly to enforce the conditions of the Treaty o 
London by expelling the Bulgars from Turkish voll 
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Fish Depravity 


By William E. Meehan 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE FAIRMONT PARK AQUARIUM 


Aquatic animals, fish in particular, are 
governed by the same passions which 
dominate the acts. of human beings. 
They are, however, not the higher and 
nobler, but the elemental and baser pas- 
sions—fierce hate, unrestricted savagery, 
supreme selfishness, merciless bullying, 
and unlimited greed sway the world of 
fishes; many show an inordinate lust for 
killing, not for food, but for sheer wan- 
tonness. 

Love is absent, unless the brief court- 
ship which forms the prelude to the act 
of spawning be called love. Excepting 
the transient savage defense of some 
nest-building fishes, and the few days of 
solicitude which a few others display, par- 
ental affection is also unknown. Even so, 
there is not a carnivorous fish but will 
devour its own young with gusto as soon 
as they are turned lcose to shift for 
themselves. An old hen will stick per- 
sistently to her nest for weeks after the 
eggs she is sitting on are hopelessly ad- 
dled; but a nest-building fish will non- 
chalantly abandon its charge of eggs or 
young if their development is delayed 
much beyond the normal number of days. 

While these caveman qualities govern 
the lives and actions of aquatic animal 
life, it is astonishing how much more 
these creatures will submit to from each 
other than they will from human beings. 
Place a number of different kinds and 
sizes of turtles in a small space, and the 
forbearance which is exhibited might 
well be a lesson to man. Big and little 
will crawl about, heedless of each other’s 
comfort, or security from harm. A small 
painted terrapin, for instance, will clam- 
ber solidly over the head of a vicious 
snapper, and the chances are that the 
latter will merely duck its head, or move 
to one side so that the claws of the for- 
mer will not injure its eyes. There seems 
at such times a look of patient resigna- 
tion or sullen submission, which would 
immediately change to savage resent- 
ment and fierce attack, if a man made a 
hundredth part of the commotion. These 


creatures appear to be able to distin- 
guish between “no offense meant” and 
intentional mauling. While they submit 
to the one they will fight over the other, 
if fight has not been previously thrashed 
out of them. 

Nearly all carnivorous fishes are nat- 
ural bullies, and in a group occupying a 
restricted space there is nearly always 
one which will torment the others, and it 
is not necessarily the largest. There 
were, for months, two small-mouth bass, 
and nine large-mouth bass, confined in 
the same tank. The smallest of the en- 
tire party, a small-mouth bass of nine 
inches, hectored the others continually, 
and succeeded in reserving an entire half 
of the tank for himself. The others were 
obliged to huddle themselves in a far 
corner of the remainder of the tank. The 
ten fish submitted to this treatment from 
the very beginning, without the sem- 
blance of a fight. This particular bully 
never attempted to injure its victims; if 
one of them ventured beyond the im- 
aginary prohibited line, the autocrat 
would swim slowly forward, and with 
open mouth push the venturesome fish 
back to its quarters. When, after a lapse 
of some months, the bully died, one of 
the fish that had been its humble subject 
took the leadership, and ruled just as ab- 
solutely. 

All fish-bosses do not eschew violence, 
as did this one. Some of them exercise 
their power with relentless cruelty, and 
go to the length of forbidding those un- 
der their control to feed, even when the 
tormenting fish have already gorged to 
the utmost of their stretched capacity. 
Neither do bullies learn by bitter experi- 
ence to show forbearance. A certain 
seven-inch trout is an instance in point; 
this fish had made life miserable for an 
aquarium full of trout slightly smaller 
than itself. Finally the hectoring became 
so outrageous that the offender was re- 
moved, and placed in an acquarium con- 
taining a number of trout several inches 
larger than itself. 
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The moment it was dropped into the 
tank its new companions made a rush at 
it, and huddling behind an out-flow 
pipe, it escaped only by a hair’s breadth 
from furnishing a meal to one or another 
of the inhospitable occupants. In this 
place the young bully remained for three 
days, in a state of abject terror, con- 
stantly guarded by a relentless group, 
anxious for it to move but a quarter of 
an inch, so that they could gobble it up. 

At length, hoping that a lesson had 
been learned, the trout was returned to 
its first quarters. Unfortunately, its ter- 
rifying experience was soon forgotten. 
Less than an hour after its return, the 
trout was the same arrogant bully as 
before. 

Fishes distinguish between those of 
their kind which have been wounded, 
and those which are diseased. The 
wounded or crippled are joyfully as- 
sailed as a comfortable meal, and de- 
voured with unpitying, conscienceless 
pleasure, while the attitude of a fish to- 
ward a sick or dying comrade is that of 
flinty indifference. He may lie in a pa- 
thetic little heap on the bottom, or he may 
writhe in the struggle with death. To the 
other fish he is naught but an obstacle 
in the way of the nearest tid-bit of 
luncheon. 

A battle in the tanks is not won by 
the stronger or the larger. Often the 
smaller and apparently the weaker is the 
victor. On one occasion a loggerhead tur- 
tle weighing nearly 300 pounds and an- 
other turtle of the same kind of less 
than fifty pounds were placed in a large 
tank containing half a dozen snapping 
turtles, each nearly fifty pounds in 
weight. The small loggerhead took a 
strong dislike to its big brother and at- 
tacked it viciously. A savage fight fol- 
lowed and at the end of a quarter of an 
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hour, the big loggerhead was flounder- 
ing frantically about the tank hotly pur- 
sued by the little assailant. 

In the meantime the big snappers were 
resting supinely on the bottom of the 
tank paying no attention to the fraternal 
strife among the loggerheads, merely 
ducking their heads when the two com- 
batants tumbled and pounded over them. 
At length the small loggerhead, flushed 
with victory, swimming about with tri- 
umphant snorts, struck at the head of 
the largest snapper with its powerful 
beak. In an instant a terrific splashing 
in the water indicated another savage 
battle; but it was not of long duration. 
The snapper, the most ferocious among 
all turtles, went down to complete defeat. 
Not satisfied, the little loggerhead at- 
tacked the other snappers and whipped 
them one after the other and drove them 
to one corner of the tank. This done, the 
audacious victor returned to the large 
loggerhead and never rested until his 
huge foe, weakened by loss of blood, 
crawled into a shoal spot and died. 

Yet it is among the more famous game 
fishes that the lust for killing without 
apparent reason is most powerful. Some 
fish like the striped bass are exceedingly 
skillful in rounding up a school of small 
fish and utterly exterminating it. When 
the last one is dead, the ruthless marau- 
der, without having swallowed a tenth 
of its killing, departs, leaving the man- 
gled bodies of its surplus victims to rot, 
or to be devoured by other fish. , 

Watching the daily life of fishes, one 
cannot but wonder how any survive to 
maturity. The fish lives a precarious life. 
Its days are past in a constant strug- 
gle for existence, it is harassed by 
hordes of enemies, and it knows no pleas- 
ure but eating. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Fountain Pens 


A Comparison and Criticism of the Various Makes on the Market 
By W. J. Ghent 


{The criticism of art and literature has always been regarded as one of the most useful func- 
tions of periodicals; why should not this public service be extended to commodities in general? 
If we are able to assist the reader by appraising the new books and by directing his attention to 
music worth hearing and to pictures worth seeing why should we not advise him in the same way 
on questions in which, we venture to say, he is even more interested, such, for example, as the 
choice of fountain pens, safety razors and automobile tires, where the conflicting claims of adver- 
tisers are quite as distracting? It surely is no more difficult to pass upon the comparative merits 
of such things than upon plays and novels, where the decision depends more upon personal taste 
than objective qualities. The only difficulty that we can see to such an extension of the scope of 
critcism is that the freedom of speech which has been won in esthetics is not yet tolerated in the 
tield of commerce, so a frank expression of opinion is more likely to be resented and the motive of 
the critic to be suspected. Nevertheless we will risk our reputation so far as to publish the follow- 
ing critique. Mr. Ghent has for many years been earning his living by the sweat of his pen. With 
it he has written three books and innumerable articles for magazines and newspapers. We have 
entrusted to him many books for review and have always found him judicious and accurate. We 
are quite confident that in this review of fountain pens he has not been bought up by any of 
the makers, even to the extent of accepting “‘free samples.’”’ At any rate he sent us in bills at full 
retail price for such pens as he was not already familiar with. We don’t know what the various 
manufacturers will think of what he says, because we have not shown the article to them and they 
don’t even know it is coming out. It will be seen that Mr. Ghent discusses the pen from the 
standpoint of the user and so does not go into details of construction and manufacture.—EDITOR. ] 


No two persons will tell exactly the 
same story about fountain pens, or about 
any particular fountain pen. For each 
pen, like its owner, has its peculiar indi- 
viduality, and it cannot mean quite the 
same thing to two persons. The separate 
parts of these pens may be cut or molded 
by the most exact machinery, and they 
may be assembled by the most unvary- 
ing processes. Yet the completed products 
will differ; and the user will find satis- 
faction in one and dissatisfaction in its 
mate. What, therefore, is set forth in 
this review is an estimate and compar- 
ison in which the personal equation 
counts for much, and in which full 
recognition is made of the danger of 
impersonal generalization. 

From an early day I happen to have 
been always greatly fascinated by foun- 
tain pens. In my youth the feat of charg- 
ing a penholder with fluid sufficient to 
keep the pen going for a day’s work ap- 
pealed to me as a triumph of science not 
greatly inferior to the invention of the 
telephone. I confess that the wonder has 
not yet wholly faded. The announcement 
of a new pen, with merits advertised to 
transcend those of all its rivals, is still 
with me an event of importance. I be- 
lieve, moreover, that in my eagerness to 
learn the last word in pencraft I have 
experimented with about every variety 
that has reached the market. 

In those first days of my interest, 
when fountain pens were just coming 
into use, there was a shop on lower 


Broadway which carried a beautiful dis- 
play in its windows. Certainly no dealer 
ever put up a more alluring line. The 
penpoints themselves were no doubt 
little different from those of other deal- 
ers, but the holders or barrels embraced 
a wide range, including about every con- 
ceivable form and style of finish. They 
were black and mottled brown, plain, 
chased, gold banded and filigreed, cylin- 
drical, hexagonal and octagonal. Some of 
them even were “barreled”—that is, 
made plump in the center and tapering 
off to the ends. In such a paradise of 
beauty a choice was difficult. But the 
quest of the perfect pen set me sampling 
the many varieties, and so, one after 
one, I tried nearly all of them. It was 
the day of experimentation in pen- 
making, when the science of inducing a 
steady and reliable flow of ink was being 
sought in many newfangled devices, but 
usually ending in failure. It was only 
gradually that the discovery dawned 
upon me that this particular line of pens 
would do almost anything except write, 
and so regretfully my quest was turned 
to other fields, where more useful, even 
if less beautiful, pens might be found. 
Somewhat later the Caw pen came into 
general notice. It was widely heralded 
in many ways, since in its behalf the art 
of the press agent was freely mingled 
with regular advertising. One pen, the 
most beautiful and finished product that 
the company ever turned out, was pho- 
tographed and presented to President 
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McKinley, who accepted it with a letter 
of thanks, which was also photographed 
and widely advertised. The published 
claim of so many superlative merits could 
not help but allure me, and again my 
quest became intensive and eager. Disil- 
lusion came slowly but surely. They were 
wonderful pens except for their inability 
to write. They have long since past from 
the market. 

Those were the days, as I have said, 
of experimentation. Every device was 
sought to insure a steady and even flow 
of ink, but usually in vain. The primitive 
fountain pen would write smoothly for 
a time, but would then either stop or 
else “flood.” Right in the midst of one’s 
hurried thoughts the flow of ink would 
utterly cease, and no amount of shaking 
or manipulation would induce it to re- 
sume; or else just as one was inditing a 
golden sentence of friendship or affec- 
tion, a great blur of ink would fall upon 
the page, ruining its appearance. The 
public’s attitude toward fountain pens 
changed from hospitality to a resentful 
skepticism. Many a good man suffered 
an eclipse of twenty-five years’ accumu- 
lation of Christianity in a five-minutes 
experiment with a fountain pen; and 
much of the still prevalent skepticism 
regarding this invention dates from 
those early days. 

Yet even in the early days some suc- 
cesses were scored. The Paul E. Wirt 
pen is one of the oldest, and tho it is 
hardly to be classed among the leaders, 
it early achieved a good market and has 
kept it to this day. There was also the 
Lincoln. One memorable pen of this 
make gave me as good satisfaction as 
any “dropper” I have ever had. What 
happened to this brand I do not know. 
Perhaps it was not adequately financed 
and advertised. At any rate I have not 
seen or heard of it in years. The old reli- 
able Swan also dates from comparatively 
early times. It has never taken the mar- 
ket by storm, but it has long maintained 
a good sale and the warm favor of its 
users. 

In days not the earliest, but yet far 
back enough to be considered pioneer 
days, a little shop bearing the name of 
L. E. Waterman made its appearance on 
Broadway below Cortlandt street. The 
shop attracted my attention from the 
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start. To a chance visitor the owner 
seemed to combine in one person the 
functions of inventor, manager, fore- 
man, salesman and. promoter. He was 
strong in the faith that he had produced 
a pen which would force all his rivals 
from the field. In that faith he persisted, 
and his product came gradually to hold 
a place in the market which has been 
reached by no other. Of course, the first 
Waterman pen was not the same as the 
product of today. Successive improve- 
ments have been made from time to 
time. But almost from the beginning 
this brand won a lead over its competi- 
tors, and it has kept its place thruout 
the vicissitudes of fountain-pen history. 

The success of the good pens has cre- 
ated an enormous sale for bad ones. To- 
day the market is overloaded with vari- 
eties so numerous that no one can keep 
track of them. Good and bad, they range 
in price from 25 cents to figures which 
are outside the reach of ordinary folk. 
Many of these pens are entirely worth- 
less. Some of the worthless ones are the 
product of deliberate swindlers; others 
are unstamped culls and seconds from 
the shops of the makers of the better 
grades. The public rage for cheapness 
makes the sale of even a worthless pen 
possible if only it is put at a low price. 
One brand with which I experimented 
for a moment the other day is an alleged 
self-filler and comes in a box whereon 
the price is printed as $1.50. You can 
buy the pen for 25 cents. The difference 
between the printed price and the actual 
selling price is allurement enough for 
thousands of persons looking for bar- 
gains. As a pen the thing is wholly 
worthless; but as a means of extracting 
from the public 25 cents of almost clear 
profit it is a notable success. 

Fountain pens are classified into 
standards, safeties and self-fillers. The 
standard is the ordinary pen filled by a 
“dropper”; the safety is the standard 
with some added device for preventing 
any leakage of ink, and the self-filler 
carries some suction device for drawing 
up fluid from an inkwell. The most im- 
portant of the brands of standards now 
in the market are the L. E. Waterman, 
Parker, Sterling, Swan, A. A. Water- 
man and Wirt. Several of the firms 
making these pens also manufacture 
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safeties and also self-fillers. The Moore 
Non-Leakable is exclusively a safety. 

The salesman and the advertisement- 
writer will explain to you the superla- 
tive merits of the mechanism of the pen 
he is trying to sell you. He will tell you 
in detail why one particular kind of feed 
is better and surer than any other, or 
why a certain curve or joint will insure 
an even flow of ink or prevent soiled fin- 
gers. An analysis and comparison of 
these various claims is out of the ques- 
tion in this paper. The public cares lit- 
tle about the details of the mechanism, 
but wants to know only whether or not 
the pen will write. It is a matter of 
experience with the general public as 
well as with the present writer that all 
of the brands mentioned will do good 
work. It would be foolish to say that 
any one of them is in all respects better 
than any other. Each has certain par- 
ticular merits, and all have a general ex- 
cellence. The average pen-user perhaps 
holds on to the pen which chance first 
put into his hands and to which he has 
grown accustomed. The experimenter, on 
the other hand, tries all of them and 
finally restricts his favor to one particu- 
lar pen of a certain make. One pen will 
fit one temperament and physical man- 
ner of writing which another will not. A 
broad generalization regarding the mer- 
its of a certain pen might therefore be 
true enough with regard to an individ- 
ual, but would be grossly at fault if ap- 
plied to the world of pen-users. 

Of the brands mentioned the L. E. 
Waterman is unquestionably the most 
widely known. Perhaps the Parker comes 
next. It is well advertised—who is there 
that has not heard of its “lucky curve”? 
—and it has many and devoted friends. 
The Moore is one of the later inventions, 
but it is rapidly making itself known 
and is greatly increasing its sales. It is 
constructed on the safety principle. After 
using, the penpoint is drawn back into 
the barrel, and a cap is screwed over it. 
It can therefore be carried flat or even 
upside down. The Sterling people make 
the boast that their pen is un-advertised 
and that it sells on its merits. It has 
been on the market for a number of 
years and has steadily bettered its po- 
sition. It is a smooth writer—the sales- 
man will tell you that this exceptional 
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smoothness is due to the quality of iri- 
dium with which the point is tipped and 
that price for price it carries more gold 
in its penpoints than do any of the oth- 
ers. The Swan and the Wirt have pre- 
viously been referred to, and the A. A. 
Waterman will be mentioned later. 

The production of a satisfactory stand- 
ard pen was only half the victory over 
the old “dipper.” Progress in penmaking 
could not be said to have reached a high 
level until a self-filler was invented. Va- 
rious attempts in this direction had been 


made from time to time. Perhaps the 


best of the earlier inventions was the 
Salvation Army pen, the Post. Whether 
this pen was first produced independent- 
ly and afterward taken over by the 


Army, cr whether it has always been a | 


by-product of that evangelical organiza- | 


tion, I am not informed. I am certain, | 


however, that had any adequate business 
sense been used in its production and 
marketing, this pen would today be one 
of the leaders. It has many merits; its 
self-filling device is a marvel of inge- 
nuity and efficiency, and the pen as a 
whole does its work extraordinarily well. 
Yet to the general public it is hardly 
known. The employees at the Army posts 
do not know how to handle it; they do 
not know how to repair it; many of them 
do not even know that the Army has 
such a pen on the market. As a conse- 
quence of this amazing mismanagement 
the sales of this pen have apparently 
dwindled to almost nothing. 

The Arthur A. Waterman Company 
also came early into the field with a self- 
filling device. It is a collapsible rubber 
tube filled by a turn of a hard-rubber 
button at the top of the barrel. This pen 
has been moderately successful. Of late 
it seems to have taken an additional 
spurt forward in public favor. 

The first self-filler to achieve a nota- 
ble success was the Conklin, manufac- 
tured in Toledo. It made its way slowly 
at first, but in recent years it has come 
to be one of the leaders. Very likely its 
sales exceed those of any other self-filler 
on the market. Its filling device is also 
a collapsible rubber tube, but manipulat- 
ed by a crescent-shaped bit of metal 
which protrudes from the center of the 
barrel. Some persons find this piece of 
metal “in the way.” The agents of other 
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pens will of course tell you that it is a 
great inconvenience. An experience of 
several years, however, enables me to 
say that at no time have I found it in 
the least way troublesome. 

The L. E. Waterman Company seems 
to have come last into the field of self- 
fillers. At least, if it has carried them 
for any length of time, they have oc- 
cupied, until recently, a mighty small 
share of its advertising. No doubt a cer- 
tain conservatism and a disposition to 
rest upon well-won laurels made the firm 
hesitate at embarking in a new line. The 
public demand, however, is more and 
more for the last word in fountain pens 
—the self-filler—and the firm has had to 
yield. The filling device of the L. E. Wa- 
terman is also a collapsible rubber tube. 
The barrel has an opening at the center 
which is normally covered by a cylinder 
of hard rubber. By slipping this cylin- 
der to the top of the barrel a metal strip 
covering the tube is exposed. Pressure 
on this strip, followed by a slow release, 
fills the barrel. This pen retains all the 
well-known merits of the standard Wa- 
terman with the additional merit of be- 


ing a self-filler. 
Of the desirable qualities about a 


fountain pen the “sure-shot” quality 
comes first. That is, the ability of a pen 
to make its mark the moment it touches 
paper. All of the pens in the market are 
advertised to perform this function. No 
one of them, however, wholly lives up to 
its advertised excellence. I have never 
yet had a pen—and I have sampled all of 
them—which did not at some time re- 
fuse to work right. No doubt the fault is 
sometimes the user’s. Leaving the pen- 
point uncovered during its resting hours 
will of course harden the ink and make 
difficult the first attempts to write. Hard 
pressure on the point, tending to bend 
it back from the feed, will cause the pen 
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to miss many a stroke. The use of too 
hot water in cleaning a pen will warp 
the feed and produce the same result; 
and so will any tampering with the 
mechanism of the pen by which the point 
is made to protrude too far from the 
end of the feed. But even with the best 
of pens, and under the most regardful 
care, the “sure-shot” quality:can not al- 
ways be depended upon. 

Most of the earlier makes of fountain 
pens were addicted to occasional “flood- 
ing.” At the most unexpected times they 
would ‘suddenly exude an _ over-large 
quantity of ink. The successive improve- 
ments in all the makes have greatly re- 
duced this fault. It still occasionally hap- 
rens when the ink supply is almost ex- 
hausted. The Sterling frankly admits 
this possibility. The Parker, on the other 
hand, advertises it as impossible. I have 
not known the Parker to “flood.” My ex- 
perience with it has been somewhat lim- 
ited, and I should not care to dispute its 
claim. But as for all of the pens with 
which I have been long acquainted I . 
must regretfully say that this fault has 
not yet been wholly overcome. 

No doubt there are still crowns to be 
won in the perfecting of the fountain 
pen. As marvelous as has been its devel- 
opment during the last twenty years, 
there are still refinements of improve- 
ment to be made here and there. Prob- 
ably many alert and thoughtful invent- 
ors are now at work on these further 
refinements. The fountain pen has long 
passed from the character of a luxury 
to that of a necessity. It needs next to 
be made cheaper, without any deteriora- 
tion of quality, so that more persons can 
share its advantages. The present prices 
for the best makes are rather arbitrary. 
They must, like those of the bicycle and 
the automobile, inevitably be reduced. 

Phoenix, Arizona. 





The Extinction of Typhoid Fever 


The United States Suffers a Loss of Over $150,000,000 a Year from This 
Preventable Disease 


By George M. Gould, M.D. 


[Dr. Gould as an author is well known to practitioners thru his treatise on Diseases of the Eye 
and his medical dictionaries, while a wider public is acquainted with the six volumes of his Bio- 
graphic Clinics in which he has shown the influence of defective vision on the character and 


writings of distinguished men.—EpITor.] 


To get an adequate idea of the loss to 
the nation in lives and suffering, from 
the ravages of typhoid fever, we must 
first come to some understanding of the 
financial loss to which we are put. In 
answer to my request, the eminent vital 
statistician, Mr. Frederick Hoffman, 
writes: 


Estimating the population of the conti- 
nental United States for 1912 at 95,000,000, 
and the number of deaths from typhoid 
fever for the same year on the basis of the 
typhoid death rate in the registration area 
at 22,000, the probable number of cases is 
as follows: 

According to the Providence (R. I.) re- 
ports for 1907-1911, the proportion of 
deaths from typhoid fever was 13.5 per cent 
of the total number of cases reported. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the State Board 
of Health of Pennsylvania for 1909 the 
proportion of fatal cases was 14.5 per cent. 
According to the experience data of the 
Metropolitan Asylum Board, London, the 
death rate from typhoid fever during the 
period 1907-11 was 14.6 per cent. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that, for the United 
States as a whole, the typhoid fever death 
rate is about 15 per cent of the actual cases 
occurring. When this percentage is applied 
to the 22,000 deaths estimated to have ac- 
curred in 1912, the probable number of 
cases was 142,000 to 150,000. It is quite 
possible that the actual number of cases 
was still larger, because for the rural 
South our information is extremely defec- 
tive, and the same holds true for the re- 
mote mining regions of the West. 

However, in a general way, I am pre- 
pared to sustain the conclusion that we 
have annually from 20,000 to 25,000 deaths 
from typhoid fever in the United States at 
the present time, and from 150,000 to 200,- 
000 cases. The latter figure is based on an 
estimated death rate of only 10 per cent, 
which has some justification in that there 
are a ae for believing that the 
true number of cases is not reported for 
any one particular section of the United 
States at the present time. 


Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, says that from his study of the 
subject it is clear that for every death 
from typhoid fever there are eight cases 


of illness averaging about seventy-five 
days of incapacity. Hence, at the lowest, 
one-fifth of a year is lost by 150,000 or 
200,000 of our citizens in the most pro- 
ductive period of their lives. The average 
yearly wage is at least $500, and the 
loss of wages, including the loss to the 
persons themselves, approximates, there- 
fore, $20,000,000. The value of a human 
life at the age of twenty, in our coun- 
try, is conservatively estimated by Pro- 
fessor Fisher at $4000. This is to the 
person himself, to which the value to 
others, placed at 40 per cent, gives 
$1600 additional. We thus reach the fol- 
lowing epitome: 
Value of 20,000 lives at $4000 
each 
Wage-loss, one-fifth year, 150,- 
000, at $500 per annum, pa- 
tients themselves 
Loss to others than patients, 
20,000, each at $1600 


Cost of medical attendance, 
nurses, funerals, etc. ....... 


80,000,000 


15,000,000 
32,000,000 
30,000,000 


$157,000,000 

It would be justifiable to add many 
other items that have been omitted, e. g., 
the proportional expenses of national, 
state, and local boards of health, the pre- 
vention of water pollution, and hospital 
expenses, etc. It is not exaggeration to 
say that prior to 1912 typhoid fever cost 
our people not less than three hundred 
million dollars a year. 

It scarcely needs the saying that this 
method of estimating the expense of the 
disease omits the most, important items 
—the personal and domestic tragedies, 
which are made even more pitiful by 
the intrusion of the brutal financial cal- 
culation. 

All these expenses and tragedies are 
absolutely unnecessary! Every case of 
sickness and every death caused by ty- 
phoid fever is now preventable, by means 
of a safe, inexpensive, and easy method. 
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There would not be another case of ill- 
ness nor another death if every person 
in our country liable to be attacked by 
the disease would ask for inoculation 
against it. 

Uncleanliness, ignorance, and reckless- 
ness are the sole causes of typhoid 
fever. The germs of the disease may be 
carried to healthy human beings by 
water, milk, and other mediums, but 
since no animal is ever seized with the 
disease, the germs are always first scat- 
tered by a human being who has, or who 
has had the disease. This fact has been 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of every 
investigator. There is no longer any one 
to deny that the disease is absolutely 
preventable. Why then, is it longer per- 
mitted that some 200,000 of our best 
men and women, at the hight of ma- 
turity and usefulness, should sicken with 
the disease, and of these 25,000 should 
die each year? 

It is common knowledge that many in- 
fectious diseases are due to germs or 
microorganisms, and that, if the patient 
recovers, one attack frees him for a pe- 
riod, from subsequent ones. He is made 
“immune” ; that is, the vital or defensive 
powers of the patient’s organism have 
produced “antibodies,” so that any new 
reinfection of the specific disease-breed- 
ing germ is resisted or overcome, and no 
sickness follows. 

The cause of typhoid fever is a bacil- 
lus, called bacillus typhosis, discovered 
in 1880 by Eberth. Koch, Pasteur, and 
Metchnikoff had previously worked out 
the general theories upon which the pre- 
ventive inoculation of typhoid is based. 
In 1893 experiments in inoculation were 
begun by Frankel, and continued, in 
1896, by Pfeiffer and Kolli; but to Pro- 
fessor, now Sir, A. E. Wright, of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, London, is due the 
world’s honor and gratitude for having 
demonstrated the true method and effi- 
cacy of antityphoid vaccination. 

In a word, immunization consists sim- 
ply in the injection, beneath the skin of 
the arm, of the bacilli of the disease, 
killed to deprive them of reproductive 
power, and suspended in normal saline 
solution. Three inoculations of this ty- 
pho-bacterin, improperly called vaccine, 
are now advised at intervals of ten days; 
the first of 500 million of the killed bac- 
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teria, and the other two of 1000 million 
each. There may be slight symptoms, 
local or general, some headache, a little 
tenderness at the place of the injection 
or in the armpit, but even if more note- 
worthy symptoms do, very rarely, follow, 
all disappear within a day or two. The 
duration of the immunity thus secured 
is held to be about three years, so that 
a few inoculations are advisable during 
the subsequent years when reinfection 
is likely. 

The results of this preventive meas- 
ure are best shown in the reports of its 
use in the army, the navy, etc. It is 
natural that experiments should be de- 
manded and more effectively carried out 
in military than in civil life. In a word, 
experience shows that the percentages of 
cases and of deaths diminished in all 
armies of the civilized world in exact ac- 
cordance with the thoroness with which 
the inoculations were carried out. In 
the United States army the mortality 
from typhoid has been reduced over 90 
per cent, in the British army, 85 per 
cent; in the Japanese army, 93 per cent, 
and among the citizens of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Baltimore, Maryland, etc., similar 
or even higher percentages obtain. Of 
263,842 such recent immunizations tabu- 
lated there were no harmful results 
traceable to the inoculations themselves 
—practically no sore arms, such as al- 
ways occur in vaccination for smallpox. 
According to the chart courteously sup- 
plied by the Surgeon General of the Unit- 
ed States army, the death rates and ad- 
mission rates per 1000, from 1901 to 
1912, inclusive, are shown. Antityphoid 
vaccination was begun, voluntarily, in 
1909, and was made compulsory in 1911. 
The rate for 1912 is based on eleven 
months’ figures, and includes officers. 
These figures are such eloquent wit- 
nesses that no comment is needed. 


Years 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Admission 
Death Rates per 1000 Rates per 1000 
64 9.43 
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Two years ago, in summarizing the 
results of protective inoculation in part 
of the army, President Taft said: 

The percentage of typhoid cases (in the 
Spanish-American War) was so high that 
it is hard to believe that of 120,000 men 
there were 20,000 cases, with a case mor- 
tality of 7 per cent. Of the volunteer regi- 
ments mobilized during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, 90 per cent became infected with 
typhoid fever within eight weeks from the 
date of mobilization. ''oday, two months 
after mobilization, with the modern health 
regulations and by the use of vaccination 
against typhoid, not one case of typhoid 
fever has appeared in the entire force, ex- 
cept that of one teamster, who was not 
vaccinated. It is hard to credit the accu- 
racy of such a record. But, as I have it 
directly from the war office, I can assert it 
as one more instance of the marvelous effi- 
ow of recent medical discoveries and prac- 
ice. 

Surgeon General Stokes, of the navy, 
writes me: 

For the vast five years the average in- 
cidence of typhoid fever in the navy has 
been 206 cases per annum, with an average 
rate per thousand of approximately 3.64. 
For the year 1912 the average rate per 
thousand (returns from the first three- 
gate only) is 0.3. Up to December 31 
there had been but three cases of typhoid 
among those who had received the three 
inoculations of the prophylactic required. 

With such splendid results before us 
it is not surprising that the extension of 
the measure should be urged in civil life. 
it is gratifying to find our own Govern- 
ment leading. A step has already been 
taken in this direction by the Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service. 
According to instructions, officers are re- 
quired to practice antityphoid vaccina- 
tion on all beneficiaries of the service 
who may desire it. Speaking in general 
terms, these beneficiaries include all sea- 
men or persons employed in any capacity 
on any licensed vessel of the United 
States, except enlisted men in the army 
and navy. Our Departments of Agri- 
culture and of the Interior have advised 
—they have not had the authority to 
order—their field employees to take the 
prophylactic. The Post Office Department 
has done the same, and the success of 
the results, wherever tried in civil life, is 
the same as in the army and navy. 

If our Government had the warrant, 
and could exercise the power in all civil 
life as in the army and navy, we know 


that very soon there would be practically 
no typhoid fever in the United States. 
Every good citizen should use all legal 
and legitimate methods of bringing 
about the inoculation of all subject to 
the infection. There can be no question 
as to our right and duty to immunize 
every immigrant before he is allowed to 
go freely among us. There is no tyranny 
in this, or interference with private or 
personal rights, because it has been 
demonstrated beyond any sane question- 
ing that it would be for the good of the 
immigrant and his family. Without it, if 
the head of the family succumbs to the 
disease his family are likely to become 
dependents supported by the state. 

Before undertaking the huge work of 
immunizing all citizens of the United 
States who are in danger of contracting 
the disease, there arises the question if 
typhoid fever may not be stamped out 
by the ordinary methods of preventive 
sanitary measures, such as pure water, 
etc. It is pointed out that since the con- 
struction of the drainage canal the mor- 
tality from typhoid fever in Chicago has 
been reduced from fifty-eight to twenty- 
two. “Magnificent,” of course, “but not 
war.” It is not extinction of the germs 
in the drinking water; it is only a les- 
sening of their number. To conquer ty- 
phoid fever by controlling the water and 
food supply means that the germs of 
typhoid, always derived from the human 
body, should be killed before they could 
reach another person’s mouth. No sen- 
sible person, no expert at least, would say 
that this is feasible. It is wholly impossi- 
ble to secure the certainty that all the 
food and water of 100,000,000 people can 
be infallibly freed from living typhoid 
bacilli. Much can be done in this way 
toward lessening the danger, but to hope 
for its eradication by such means is non- 
sense. 

The second alternative is to make im- 
munization optional, i. e., to immunize 
every person in our country who is 
willing to submit to this little protective 
device, and thus endeavor to supplement 
personal sanitary and hygienic methods 
by inoculation. It is just as evident that 
this would be quite as ineffective. Be- 
cause it is ludicrous to suppose that 
every citizen of this country who is 
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liable to contract the typhoid fever will 
wish or will even be able to get the in- 
jections (offered only and not com- 
manded) which will insure him against 
the disease for two or three years. So 
long as absolutely pure food and water, 
for every one, cannot be guaranteed, and 
nonimmune citizens are left unvacci- 
nated, there will be at least the danger of 
a new sowing of the infection. 

Take one noteworthy fact in proof— 
that of the “typhoid carrier.” He is a 
person who has recovered from typhoid 
fever but continues, possibly for years, 
to scatter the typhoid bacilli wherever he 
goes. Possibly some patients may thus 
sow the seeds of the disease everywhere 
during a large part of their remaining 
life. The owner of a bakehouse gave 
every new employee the disease for ten 
years, and an outbreak numbering twen- 
ty-eight cases was traced to one cook; 
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another woman is reported to have in- 
fected others for thirty-one years. 

Such facts as these—and there are 
many similar—show how impossible it 
would be to rely for the extinction of the 
disease upon public instruction in hy- 
giene and sanitation, or upon optional 
immunization; not even upon both com- 
bined. If we may hope to free our people 
from this disease, so expensive in life 
and money, and suffering, it may only 
be through general immunization. Pro- 
fessor Grasset, of France, in a recent 
number of the Revue des deux Mondes 
urges that preventive inoculation should 
be made obligatory in his country. All 
facts and logic agree. There can be no 
doubt that the sooner we join the cru- 
sade for national immunization the bet- 
ter it will be for national health and 
efficiency. 

Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Wayback 


By Susannah J. Keeney 


The honor of discovering Wayback has 
always been given by an appreciative 
family to the Mother of the Children, 
but she herself insists that the credit is 
really due to the baby. For the baby had 
whooping cough, which the doctor de- 
clared for an infant under two years of 
age should be by law prohibited, and, in 
consequence, seemed doomed to be that 
most pathetic object, a delicate child. 
“She must live out of doors,” said the 
doctor. But living out of doors in the 
New England manufacturing town meant 
breathing black smoke from the chim- 
neys of a dozen mills; so it was decided 
to try picnics. 

Now a picnic is, in theory, an easy and 
attractive way of passing the time; but 
in practise, these particular picnics 
proved to be veritable “pleasure exer- 
tions.” On the first two or three of 
them so many absolute necessities were 
forgotten that a list was prepared, 
and Marie, the faithful Swiss maid 
of all work, checked this list as she 
packt in the bottom of the “carryall,” 
rightly named, the kerosene stove for 
heating baby’s food and the pail of 


ice for keeping it cool, the bottles 
of milk and the enameled kettle, coffee 
pot, wooden plates, paper napkins, 
matches, cushions, hammocks, mosquito 
netting, rain coats, the big basket of 
lunch for the grown people and older 
children, and a bag of oats for the horse. 
The carryall once provisioned, the inde- 
fatigable Marie would proceed to pack 
in the family, who then drove away to 
some shady spot on the bank of the 
river or shore of the lake and camped 
for the day, returning late in the after- 
noon, weary and sometimes wet, if one 
of the sudden thunder showers of that 
region had happened to overtake them, 
but healthy and happy. 

The lake, which furnished power to 
turn the mills of the town, is one of the 
most beautiful to be found in New Eng- 
land, and at its head the Mother of the 
Children, looking for a picnic spot, dis- 
covered a little, shabby, old house, with 
cracked paint, broken windows and sag- 
ging doors. A more uninviting dwelling 
could hardly be imagined, but the chil- 
dren were delighted with the smooth, 
sandy beach “just like the sea shore” 
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and their elders were charmed with the 
magnificent view of the lake and the sur- 
rounding country. 

“This,” remarked the Lady, casually, 
“is my place; next year we are going to 
have a perpetual picnic here with no 
carryall to pack and no showers to fear. 
We will reclaim this ‘abandoned farm’ 
and if we do not make it ‘blossom as the 
rose,’ we can at least make it ‘clean as a 
pink.’ ” 

It proved to be no idle boast, for early 
the following spring the Father of the 
Family bought the whole place of the old 
woman who owned it. Then arose the 
question of a name. Friends kindly sug- 
gested all sorts of high sounding appel- 
lations ending in “mere” and “hurst,” 
in “view” and “nook,” but the Mother of 
the Children would none of them. The 
name must be plain and quaint and not 
too long. It must fit. At last some one, 
half jokingly, offered “Wayback,” hard- 
ly expecting it to strike the fancy of 
the Lady, but she instantly saw its ap- 
propriateness to the old-fashioned place 
—“far from the madding crowd,” and 
Wayback it has been ever since. 

The name once settled, the work of 
repairing, indeed of rebuilding the old 
house was begun. To any one less san- 
guine than the mother this would have 
appeared a hopeless task, so abominably 
dirty and so dreadfully dilapidated was 
the place. She saw its possibilities, how- 
ever, and went enthusiastically to work; 
once begun, the rehabilitation of the 
abandoned farm proved a most fascinat- 
ing undertaking. 

Woodwork was scrubbed and painted, 
windows and doors cut in every available 
spot, and the roof raised. In the steep, 
narrow staircase a broad landing was 
made. A cozy entrance hall was taken off 
of the downstairs bedroom. Partitions 
were torn out of the three rooms on the 
other side of the chimney and these 
made into one big living room. The old 
fireplace was cleared out, and quaint 
cupboards built in on each side of it. The 
walls were covered with a charming old- 
style paper on the white ground of which 
interminable delft blue paths wound 
their devious way thru an endless forest 
of delft blue trees. 

But the crowning glory of the remod- 
eled house was the broad veranda built 
around three sides of it. Here the chil- 
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dren played in the morning and took their 
naps in the afternoon and here the old- 
er people sewed and read and entertained 
visitors. Later, when sleeping in the 
open air became such a fad, one end of 
this veranda was screened in with wire 
netting; heavy canvas curtains were 
hung to divide it into different apart- 
ments and bamboo ones to render it in- 
visible from the rest of the porch. 

The veranda was so near the water 
that it seemed like the deck of a boat 
and the soft lapping of the waves on the 
beach intensified the illusion. Lying there 
listening to “the noises of the night” one 
could look far down the starlit lake, and 
for the week or more of moonlight in 
every month the scene was so enchanting 
that it seemed a waste of time to spend 
the hours in sleep. 

Sometimes a whippoorwill would perch 
on the apple tree close by the “sleep out” 
and sing his weird, insistent solo to the 
droning obligato of the frogs, and al- 
ways the hylas and the katydids chanted 
their monotonous melody the whole night 
thru. 

Of course it costs something to keep 
up even the simplest summer home, but 
the money spent for one month’s sojourn 
in any hotel or boarding house at a sum- 
mer resort, which the Mother of the 
Children said for her would also be a 
last resort, would more than cover inter- 
est, taxes and repairs, and then the fam- 
ily could not only stay at Wayback three 
times as long, but, and this counts for 
almost as much as the actual living in 
such a place, they could also spend days 
there all thru the spring, getting things 
in order, watching the grass grow and 
the birds build, and all thru the fall 
chestnutting. At first the Father of the 
Family was obliged to drive the four 
miles to town in the morning and back 
at night, but afterward a trolley line was 
built along the lake shore and it was only 
six minutes by land or three minutes by 
boat from the car to the cottage. But 
as the track was on the other side of 
the lake, Wayback was “Wayback” still, 
tho the shriek of the trolley whistle min- 
gled with the singing of the birds and 
the gleam of its searchlight with the 
starlight on the water. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of life 
at Wayback was its absolute freedom. 
The children could play out of doors 
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without shoes or hats. In’ the spring 
their mother, to use her own expression, 
went “shopping in the attic,” instead of 
laying in a steck of fashionable gar- 
ments, and the result was the little ones 
were never afraid of spoiling their 
clothes. When, on special occasions, they 
were obliged to be “spic and span,” they 
really felt that they were imposed upon. 
Playmates from town who came to spend 
a day with them were in the habit of 
borrowing old suits in which to enjoy 
themselves. Visitors who did not take 
this precaution were often obliged to 
borrow something to wear home instead 
of their own temporarily ruined attire, 
which they usually carried in a damp 
bundle. 

At first the mother was startled and a 
little disgusted when a delighted baby 
would bring into the house a big spotted 
frog or a tiny striped field mouse or a 
gorgeous emerald snake and deposit it on 
the floor or table for her inspection. But 
she learned to tolerate these specimens 
if she could not admire them; and it was 
beautiful to see the confidence which ex- 
isted between the babies and the birds. 
The first thing in the morning the chil- 
dren would go the rounds of the different 
nests, robins’, song-sparrows’, phebes’, 
and leave plump worms or fat flies for 
the young birds. One of the little girls 
was on such good terms with the “chip- 
py” which had its nest in a tree close 
to the porch, that when she stood and 
called the motherbird would leave her 
nest, take the food from her little 
friend’s hand and proceed to feed her 
babies with it. 

And Wayback was a perfect paradise 
for tame pets. There was the lamb which 
became so fond of one member of the 
family that it persisted in following him 
up stairs to his room, and even accom- 
panied him on fishing trips, when it 
would meekly stand for hours in the 
stern of the boat, contemplating the ob- 
ject of its affections. There were cats 
and dogs, white rabbits and gray squir- 
rels and even a misanthropic monkey. 

In one other way the freedom they en- 
joyed was a great thing for the chil- 
dren. They could give the rein to their 
imagination with no fear of being re- 
proved for making too much noise, or be- 
ing limited for space. They played nearly 
everything which was read to them from 


Alice in Wonderland to King Arthur 
Tales, and from the Jungle Books to Bi- 
ble stories. Sometimes at the end of a 
particularly interesting narrative which 
appealed to them as having situations to 
which the natural advantages of Way- 
back could be readily adapted, one would 
say, “Don’t read any more now, let us 
go and play that.” 

They had arboreal play-houses fur- 
nished with cushions and rugs where 
they spent days, happy as the birds 
around them. They practised on a tra- 
peze hung in the apple tree near the 
house till they were as agile as monkeys. 
They learned to swim and row and would 
fish for hours, sitting on a rock in the 
sun or in a boat tied to the little wharf, 
not minding at all whether they caught 
anything or not. Living thus, in the open 
air day and night, they grew strong and 
straight and fearless. 

The delicate baby is a tall high school 
girl now, but she simply exists thru the 
part of the year which she is obliged to 
spend in town until it is time to live at 
the lake. 

The boy camps there with his friends 
in the early spring and late fall. They 
make big fires in the fireplace and sleep 
with their feet to the blaze on mattresses 
laid on the floor. They feast on pancakes 
swimming in syrup, and chowder which 
is fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
they use all the pans and kettles, as well 
as every plate and cup and saucer in the 
house, leaving them in a more or less 
greasy and sticky condition, always in 
the wrong place, when they have scrupu- 
lously “cleared up.” 

The father finds that single days, 
spent in hunting, fishing and resting, 
taken from business at intervals thru 
six months of the year, constitute, in 
the long run, a more satisfactory vaca- 
tion than he could get in any other way; 
and the mother never tires of the coun- 
try quiet when there are no guests, tho 
she enjoys the houseful of relatives and 
friends which every summer brings. 

So, altho sixteen years have come and 
gone since the Lady discovered the old 
house on the lake the place has lost none 
of its charms. Indeed, it grows dearer 
every year to its fortunate possessors, 
who are convinced that any family to be 
really happy should have a “Wayback.” 

Rockville, Connecticut. 
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The Cost of Living in New Zealand 


By Edward Tregear, 1.5.0. 


[The cost of living is not a matter that concerns one country alone, for the recent rise in 
prices is to some degree general thruout the world. One of the most thoro of the investigations 
into the extent, causes and remedies of the high cost of living is that made by the Government 
of New Zealand and here summarized by Mr. Tregear, chairman of the Royal Commission and ex- 
Secretary of Labor. Social and economic conditions in New Zealand are much like those of our 
Western States, so the conclusions reached by the commission are in large part applicable to this 
country as well. Mr. Tregear contributed to THE INDEPENDENT for April 25, 1912, an article on 
New Zealand, entitled Has Compulsory Arbitration Failed?—Epttor.] 


In May, 1912, the Crown appointed a 
royal commission to inquire into and 
report upon the subject of the cost of 
living in New Zealand. The inquiry was 
to ascertain if the cost of living had in- 
creased during the past twenty years; 
if so, whether it increased more marked- 
ly than in other English-speaking coun- 
tries and thru what causes. The commis- 
sion consisted of eight persons—two 
members of Parliament, one merchant, 
one secretary of an agricultural and pas- 
toral association, one professor of his- 
tory and economics, one farmer and one 
lawyer, with myself as chairman. The 
commission was required to report in a 
month from the date of appointment; 
but this was found to be impossible, as 
sittings were to be held in the four prin- 
cipal towns of this Dominion, so the 
time was twice extended. After examin- 
ing 270 witnesses, a final report was 
made on August 30, 1912. 

The first task to be undertaken was to 
define and accept the particular kind of 
“living” concerning which inquiry was 
to be made. It was agreed that this basis 
of living should be kept at the level not 
only of provision for bare physical ex- 
istence, but for the necessaries of effi- 
ciency, including in these a plentiful and 
nutritious diet, warm and_ sufficient 
clothing, adequate houseroom, fuel and 
lighting, rest to secure bodily vigor, 
leisure for home training, recreation, 
general arid technical education, freedom 
from oppression, etc.; so that the “cost 
of living” in New Zealand is expected to 
cover not only the means of keeping life 
and soul together, but of doing so in 
decent comfort and security. 

The result of the inquiry in its most 
concise form is as follows: There has 
been a rise of 20 per cent in the price of 
foodstuffs between the years 1895 and 
1911; 15 per cent of this increase has 
taken place since 1901. Wheat, barley, 


beef, mutton, lamb, bacon, butter and 
cheese rose higher during the last fifteen 
years than the average level of prices, 
some very much higher; tea, coffee, flour 
and oats rose less than the average; 
sugar, rice and currants fell. Rent has 
increased 20 per cent in the last fifteen 
years; clothing increased 20 per cent; 
lighting has decreased; fuel slightly in- 
creased; domestic attendance has dou- 
bled; direct cost of education has dimin- 
ished. Wages and prices have pursued 
almost parallel courses for the greater 
part of the last twenty years; the rise in 
wages has been sufficient not only to pre- 
serve the old standard of living, but to 
add considerably to the comforts and 
common luxuries consumed. As always 
in a time of rising prices, the heaviest 
loser has been the man of fixed income; 
on him the increased cost of living 
spends its full force. 

It was found to be very difficult to fol- 
low accurately for a series of years any 
particular article of consumption, be- 
cause in general such article is subject 
to subtle variations in quality. Thus, it 
is not easy to find out if the tea sold fif- 
teen years ago as of a certain fineness 
or flavor is similar to that of the same 
brand or description today. If white 
bread during a certain period improves 
in quality but is still sold at the same 
price, then from the “standard” point of 
view it has fallen in price, altho the 
nominal price remains unaltered. Com- 
mercial morality, too, may alter during 
certain periods and may unfavorably 
affect the real value of commodities. The 
commission, deciding to ascertain prac- 
tically if goods sold were according to 
description, procured thru direct pur- 
chase by its officers some seventy-two 
articles (mostly foodstuffs) from differ- 
ent shops and stores. Of these seventy- 
two, forty were short in weight or meas- 
ure. When to this frequency of 
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short weight—not from the grocer, but 
from the manufacturer—there is added 
a frequent adulteration of the material 
itself, it is evident that we pay a much 
higher price for goods than appears in 
the invoices or house bills, and that the 
real cost of living is greater than at first 
sight it appears. 

An important branch of the subject 
was that concerned with the question of 
a general rise in the standard of living 
as well as of a rise in the price of com- 
modities, rent, etc. There can be no 
doubt that in New Zealand, after many 
years of prosperity, the standard of liv- 
ing has been considerably raised. The 
builders of houses testified that the 
dwellings inhabited by all classes had to 
be more artistic in design, more commo- 
dious and more sanitary than they were 
required to be twenty years ago. The 
laborer refuses to take a modern house 
unless it contains what were formerly 
considered luxuries—a bathroom, elec- 
tric light, hot water apparatus, gas, per- 
fect drainage, and so on. Altho rents are 
much higher than formerly, these rents 
are paid for more expensive and commo- 
dious houses. Evidence to the same effect 
was given by drapers and tailors, by 
shoemakers, by furniture makers, by 
grocers and others. A better style of 
garment is now worn both by men and 
by women, better in quality of material 
and more fashionable in make; boots 
and shoes such as were worn contentedly 
by our fathers and mothers would not 
now be tolerated. A careful comparison 
of many tables of figures supplied from 
various sources proved that the general 
consumption of articles per capita was 
nearly double that of twenty years ago. 
Therefore it will be seen that an in- 
creased scale of prices presses the more 
heavily when not only the actual cost of 
each article is increased, but a much 
larger amount of the articles is consid- 
ered necessary for decent living. Some 
may deem such a state of affairs mere 
extravagance, but I endorse the principle 
enunciated by one of the witnesses, “The 
desire to maintain and raise the stand- 
ard of living is the only worthy motive 
for industrial and commercial advance.” 
If this advance in the quality of the food 
consumed, clothes worn and residences 
used be eliminated and comparison made 
between prices at the present moment 
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and prices of exactly similar articles in 
1895, the cost of living has increased at 
least 16 per cent. There is probably, 
however, a smaller proportion of the 
income spent on food than was formerly 
the case, because families are now 
smaller than they were seventeen years 
ago. The increase in volume of consump- 
tion has been attended by a rising mar- 
riage rate, fewer births per marriage, a 
diminution in the size of the average 
family, and a falling bankruptcy rate. 
Altho the consumption of alcoholic liquor 
has increased, it has increased only by 
about 7 per cent, as against the increase 
of 100 per cent in the consumption of 
commodities in general. 

It is not possible to make a direct com- 
parison between the increase in New 
Zealand’s cost of living and that of other 
countries, as full data are not obtainable 
and the standard of living as well as the 
particular articles consumed in each 
country differ widely. Speaking gener- 
ally, however, the average level of prices 
has risen less in New Zealand since 1890 
than in any other country except in 
France. It has not increased nearly so 
fast as in the United States, Canada or 
Germany, but has followed nearly the 
same course as in Great Britain. 

The causes for the rise in the cost of 
living in New Zealand appear to be as 
follows: The increased world-supply of 
money, including gold and credit, to- 
gether with its accelerated velocity of 
circulation; these appear to have out- 
stripped the expansion in the volume of 
trade, that is, the volume of goods and 
services exchanged for money. About the 
year 1887 the world’s annual output of 
gold was a little over $95,000,000; it is 
now about $475,000,000. As the volume 
of trade has not increased in like pro- 
portion, the same amount of money will 
not buy so many commodities; i. e., the 
purchasing power of money has depre- 
ciated and prices have risen. The system 
of credit, the swift exchange of checks 
and bills, the more rapid communication 
by fast steamers, railways, mails and 
telegraphs, have quickened the velocity 
of circulation. The extension of paper 
credits has greatly multiplied the cur- 
rency, has depreciated its purchasing 
power, and so increased the cost of 
living. 

The foodstuffs produced in and ex- 
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ported from New Zealand—such as 
frozen meat, butter, cheese, etc.—have 
risen greatly in value of late years. This 
has raised their value in the producing 
country to that realized in localities 
where they are consumed. With the de- 
velopment in the trade in wool, frozen 
meat, butter and other commodities, 
there has been a phenomenal increase in 
the value of farming lands, particularly 
for that class of land suitable for dairy 
purposes. Altho often asserted to be a 
factor in the increased cost of living, the 
immense rise in the price of land has not 
raised the cost of most of the necessaries 
of life produced by the farmer. The re- 
verse is the case. It is the high price ob- 
tained in Great Britain and elsewhere 
for the produce of the New Zealand 
farm which has “boomed’’ the price of 
land. Had the land remained at its old 
valuation, the produce would still be sold 
at world-market rates, but those rates 
raise the cost of living in New Zealand. 

There has been a reflected cause in 
rural depopulation abroad and the con- 
sequent slackening of production of 
foodstuffs in other countries, such as the 
United States, which have hitherto ex- 
ported a large proportion of agricultural 
products. With this is probably com- 
bined shortage of labor in our own rural 
districts, the country population being 
gradually drawn into the towns for 
many and debatable reasons. 

Combinations, monopolies and trusts 
abroad have raised prices arbitrarily on 
goods imported, but, even after impor- 
tation, agreements and “understand- 
ings” among commercial men have still 
further increased prices. We are endeav- 
oring thru legislation and by prosecu- 
tion to stamp out this form of private 
taxation or brigandage. 

There is also a natural cause for in- 
creased prices in the diminution of the 
natural fertility of the soil both in for- 
eign countries and our own. The land, 
after continuous cropping, needs costly 
manures and more labor to work it than 
when it was first cultivated as virgin 
soil. So, too, timber gets “cut out” in the 
most accessible places, and the greater 
difficulty and expense of haulage raise 
the price of all articles of which wood 
forms a part. 

Distribution has increased in cost. 
People insist on having goods delivered 
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which formerly they were content to 
carry home themselves. A fishmonger, in 
his evidence to the commission, said that 
in a shilling’s worth of fish his customer 
got four pennyworth of fish and eight 
pennyworth of delivery. He explained 
that he could not pay delivery men and 
provide horses and carts to leave small 
parcels of fish here and there without 
charging for such expenses. There is 
also overlapping in delivery. Butchers’ 
and bakers’ carts travel unnecessarily 
long distances, costly in wages and out- 
lay. A milkman with his horse and cart 
travels half a mile to deliver one pint of 
milk to one house in one street, and is 
followed by twenty other carts of differ- 
ent owners, each delivering its pint or 
quart of milk. The waste in distribution 
thru the excessive number of persons 
employed in chasing one another thru 
urban and suburban localities would be 
ludicrous if not so painful to observe. 
Of course, there is always waste where 
the economic system is competitive; 
waste in advertisements, in commercial 
travelers and overhandling, but the over- 
lapping in the retail trades displays a 
lack of social organization which is intel- 
lectually shameful. 

The commission stated that there were 
certain general causes helping by na- 
tional waste to raise the cost of living. 
Among these were extravagant living, as 
evidenced by excessive devotion to lux- 
ury, sport and unwise recreation; lack 
of economy in local and national govern- 
mental services; wasteful domestic 
methods; rapid changes of fashion; in- 
creased taxation, and protective tariffs. 
Of course, some of these “causes” are 
more or less debatable. 

It is probable that readers in the 
States may meet with many old friends 
in perusal of the causes for the increase 
in the cost of living in New Zealand. The 
malady of rising prices, necessitating in- 
creased wages, is very general, and there 
will doubtless be much disagreement 
among doctors as to the remedy or reme- 
dies. Nevertheless, it may be of use to 
state frankly the symptoms of the dis- 
ease as it appears in an English-speak- 
ing colony, and to note whether we can 
get better advice from the wisdom of a 
great country like the United States 
than from our own local physicians. 

Wellington, N. Z. 
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According to the Washington dis- 
patches the question of our recognition 
of the Huerta Government is being prest 
by some of the European Powers. A 
New York correspondent argues that we 
should resume diplomatic relations: 


RECOGNIZE HUERTA’S GOVERNMENT. 


Owing to the non-recognition of the 
Mexican Government by the United States, 
Mexico finds herself diplomatically in a 
false position; as it is impossible for her, 
on this account, to accredit an ambassador 
at Washington. Now, the United States con- 
tinues to be represented in Mexico by a dip- 
lomat of ambassadorial rank. This is neith- 
er regular nor just; the lack of reciprocity 
in the matter is unjust. It is not, for the 
rest, a mere question of precedence, senti- 
ment or dignity. 

From a strictly practical point of view, 
it is constantly necessary, for a variety of 
reasons which it would be superfluous to 
insist on, that Mexico be represented at 
the American capital by a diplomat of note. 
From this point of view Mexico certainly 
has ground to demand reciprocity of treat- 
ment and standing. “If you maintain an 
ambassador here,” it says to the United 
States, “enable me to maintain one at 
Washington.” 

This, in so far as international relations 
are concerned. As to Mexico’s internal pol- 
itics, it is undeniable that non-recognition 
is a setback to the work of pacification. 
Non-recognition is hurtful in the sense that 
it affects the prestige of the Government 
in the eyes of the masses and encourages 
the rebels to defy the authorities. It is un- 
doubted that the attitude of the White 
House gives a certain moral force to the 
Sonora and Coahuila rebels, who claim to 
be fighting for legitimacy and who give 
themselves the title of “Constitutionalists.” 

On the other hand, the popular elements 
favorable to the present Government, ap- 
prized as to the secessionist tendencies at- 
tributed, rightly or wrongly, to the north- 
ern rebels, see in the conduct of the Amer- 
ican Government a refined Machiavellism. 
This will be regarded as absurd by all who 
are aware of the radical honesty of Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson and his advisers, but the 
people are simple-minded in their senti- 
ments and conjectures. And, for the rest, 
do not appearances admit of comparisons 
between present occurrences in Sonora and 
the events which led to the separation of 
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Texas in 1847? The conduct of the Wash- 
ington authorities has, thus, the painful 
result of awakening in the Mexican people 
a sentiment of distrust toward Americans, 
and indirectly against everything foreign in 
Mexico. 


The brief article in our issue of July 3 
by the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of 
Topeka, on the success of prohibition in 
Kansas brought several replies, from 
two of which we quote the most impor- 
tant points. 


NOTORIOUSLY “WET” 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon declares that, 
“after nearly a third of a century, .. . 
in a great majority of the 105 counties of 
the state, the prohibitory law is obeyed and 
enforced as well as other laws.” If his 
statement is correct, then there must be a 
reign of lawlessness thruout Kansas. 

The Attorney General of Kansas has 
declared that for twenty-five years, it has 
been impossible to obtain a jury conviction 
in a liquor case in Leavenworth County. 
The citizens of Leavenworth boast of that 
fact, and today contempt proceedings and 
injunctions are relied upon to suppress the 
liquor traffic. The bootleggers spring up 
like mushrooms over night, and disappear 
in the same manner. Leavenworth is peri- 
odically “dry,” and the expense of the 
drouth has driven the taxpayers into tight 
quarters, even tho the enforcement officers 
waxed rich on the fees. 

Within the last thirty days, the Attorney 
General of Kansas sent three assistants to 
Cherokee, Crawford and Ellsworth Coun- 
ties with order to close the “joints.” The 
men remained from three to eight days in 
the main towns of these counties, but were 
unable to obtain a single conviction, tho the 
counties named are notoriously “wet.” 

What is true of these counties is true of 
every county in Kansas, save the bleak and 
uninhabited places like Lane County, where 
the county clerk recently declared “we have 
no poor farm, but we once had a pest house, 
but it was blown away by a cyclone.” 

New York City. . T. MARTIN. 


Dr. Sheldon says “As a result of prohi- 
bition in Kansas, the habit of social drink- 
ing has fallen into disrepute. It is probably 
safe to say that among the 1,600,000 peo- 
ple of Kansas more men and women can be 
found who never touch intoxicating liquor 
than in any other state on the globe.” 
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Now I must take exception to that state- 
ment. I came to Kansas about twenty- 
seven years ago because it was a prohibi- 
tion state. I was here probably for about 
two years as innocent of the surrounding 
conditions in the community in which I was 
moving as is the doctor. | was sharing a 
house with a Methodist minister, and it was 
the preacher’s boy who first opened my 
eyes to the actual conditions in prohibition 
Topeka. Since then I have been “sitting up 
and taking notice.” 

I know this, that during the period that 
I have been in Kansas the percentage of 
drunks convicted in our police court is 
greater than the percentage, per capita, in 
any of the cities above named, and greater 
per capita than in any of the large cities 
in the United States, and yet we have peo- 
ple say that prohibition prohibits. I often 
ask, prohibits what? . .. I have experienced 
“social drinking” with prohibition politi- 
cians, merchants, doctors, prosecuting offi- 
cers, sheriffs, lawyers, judges and min- 
isters of religion, none of whom thought 
they were doing anything inconsistent or 
wrong, because the stuff was purchased in 
Missouri. , 

Fortunately now we are in a condition 
to know what is the actual monthly con- 
sumption of “wet goods” jn the State of 
Kansas. With the Webb law and the Kansas 
Mahin law in effect we have a public record. 
Just imagine ninety-seven cases of wet 
goods a day coming to Topeka alone, and 
shipt in for the “personal use” of “doctors, 
jointists, lawyers, merchants, druggists, 
ministers, laymen, grocers and nuns.” And 
it is admitted by the sheriff of this county 
that less than ten per cent of this amount 
went to what have been known in the past 
as “jointists,”’ many of whom have been 
put out of business and now only order “for 
personal use.” 


Topeka, Kansas. T. D. HUMPHREYs. 


A correspondent from Connecticut 
thinks he has discovered a surreptitious 
graft clause in the Underwood tariff bill. 
He writes: 


A CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


You will see that it is proposed to exempt 
(among others) the President, Federal 
Judges, Senators and Congressmen from 
paying an income tax! 

Of course the President and Judges 
should be exempt, but the Senators and 
Congressmen should pay. The two latter 
are paid each a $7500 salary, $100 for 
stationery, a secretary’s salary, whether 
they have one or not, and mileage at ten 
cents a mile. 

If they exempt themselves, they are 
about as corrupt, low-lived and unpatriotic 
as can be imagined. 

I am perfectly willing to pay an income 
tax, but I want the proposers of the tax to 
pay also. 
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The clause to which our correspondent 
refers is in Section II (Subdivision C) 
of the Underwood tariff bill, now under 
discussion in the Senate. It reads as 
follows: 

That in computing net income under this 
section there shall & excluded . the 
compensation of the present President of 
the United States during the term for 
which he has been elected, and of the judges 
of the supreme and inferior courts of the 
United States now in office, and the com- 
pensation of all .officers and employees of a 
state or any political subdivision thereof. 

This certainly looks innocent enough. 
The President and Federal judges must 
be exempted from paying the income tax 
because the Constitution says that their 
salaries shall not be reduced during 
their term of office. The salaries of state 
officers and employees cannot be taxed, 
otherwise Congress could deprive any of 
them of their incomes and so indirectly 
control the acts of a sovereign state. But 
this raises the interesting question 
whether the Supreme Court might not 
be persuaded to believe that Senators 
and Representatives, either or both, are 
officers or employees of a state. If so, it 
would be a welcome relief to Congress- 
men who find life in Washington more 
expensive than they anticipated and the 
sessions unduly long. 


We are frequently called upon to 
champion some worthy cause or to rouse 
the public to rectify some case of in- 
justice. We always like to comply with 
such requests whenever possible, but 
rarely do we respond with so much will- 
ingness and enthusiasm as we do to the 
following appeal in defense of one of 
New England’s cherished institutions 
now threatened with extinction thru an 
unholy alliance of fickle fashion and mis- 
applied science. While endorsing all our 
correspondent says, we regret that, ow- 
ing perhaps to timidity of expression, 
perhaps to the limitations of the lan- 
guage, he did not state the case in the 
emphatic terms that it well deserves. 


HOT BISCUITS. 

Of all fallacious theories that ever gained 
credence with an unsuspecting public the 
belief that hot biscuits retard the digestion 
is surely the worst. This egregious error, 
which had only to be started to perpetuate 
itself, gathers its disciples on all hands. 
Physicians are supposed to smile upon its 
growth (none of them has done so in my 
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presence). Boarding-house keepers give it 
an affectionate welcome. Often and often 
of mornings have I made rueful faces when 
the plate of steaming hot biscuits was 
brought out simultaneously with the fruit 
and the cereal, for I knew that as the first 
two courses went the way of things trans- 
ient the third would waste warmth and 
sweetness on the frigid atmosphere of the 
dining-room. 

What is there beneath the absurd as- 
sumption that the staff of life, when given 
to you warm, is transformed into a cudgel 
that drives good digestion in a panic before 
it? Was ever a scientific test made of the 
matter? Has one solid reason been ad- 
vanced? Have statistics been drawn up in 
irresistible alignment? By no means. A few 
admonitory words, false as any that ever 
fell from the lips of the deceitful, have 
done the whole business. In things religious 
we have cast out dogma; in things literary 
we have banished mere convention; but in 
things gustatory one can no longer prac- 
tice virtue. Your soul is not your own. In- 
fringe but the slightest, and denouncing 
multitudes will be upon you. 

Hot biscuits may have a pernicious effect, 
but let us place the blame where blame is 
due. To try to set tooth into the mass of 
congealed dough, hardpan, sinkers, what 
you will, which sometimes passes under the 
name of biscuits is far from an inspiring 
experience. But is a good cause to be con- 
demned because it isn’t every cook who 
knows her business? 

In some distant day, when error is dis- 
pelled and humankind is ruled by justice 
and reason, hot biscuits will come into their 
own. Would that I might live until that 
blissful time—that they might come into 
me! I am not of those who believe in a 
material heaven, who think that reaching 
the other shore means entrance into a 
realm of perfect physical enjoyment. But 
if I am mistaken (and we all may be mis- 
taken, you know)—7/, I say, material com- 
fort is to be a part of our reward celestial, 
I shall go to my first evening’s rest with a 
contented mind, for I shall look forward to 
a breakfast of three things: Country butter 
that comes from a cow, rich, golden honey 
not unacquainted with bees, and biscuits, 
real biscuits, crisp, delicious, and hot, on 
which to spread the other two. 


GARLAND GREEVER. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

A nickname is the easiest weapon to 
use in a quarrel. It is always at hand 
and anybody can throw it if he doesn’t 
care whom he hits, and he generally 
doesn’t. But the weapon is unfortunately 
a boomerang and as likely to hit the user 
as anybody else. These trifling remarks 
are merely intended as an introduction 
to the following contribution to the sci- 
ence of etymological ethnology: 
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“NIGGER” AND “GRINGO.” 


People ignorant of word-meanings con- 
sider that “nigger” means “negro.” It 
doesn’t. The term may only properly be 
applied to a certain low and unfortunate 
order of humanity, white or black, and 
should not be used even in that sense. There 
is a colored barber on the Fall River boat 
“Commonwealth” who, by no unpleasant 
stretch of the imagination, could be called 
“nigger.” 

I had my hair cut by him the other day 
and, to while away my time, pickt up the 
book he had been reading. It was essays 
on the style and aim of Goethe’s writings. 
I laid the volume down again, since its 
owner at once out-distanced it in interest 
to my mind. From Fifty-ninth street, East 
River, to the pier in the North, I enjoyed 
that most excellent of pleasures, commun- 
ion with a human heart and an aspiring 
mind. The man was familiar with the late 
Coleridge-Taylor’s subtle harmonizations of 
African melodies and was well read in the 
literary works of this country. 

I cite this negro thus fully because it is 
my purpose emphatically to consider the 
futility of race-distinctions as typified by 
the vulgar epithets applied in scorn. Other 
terms—which I might call boomerang 
words, since they hit their users harder 
than those they’ are aimed at—are “Dago,” 
“Chink,” “Sheenie” and “Gringo.” These 
are all used in the world and I quote the 
latter because it is applied in Southern 
quarters to us superior White Men in the 
north of the western hemisphere. 

It simply doesn’t apply. We are Amer- 
icans, not gringos. So, logically, are our 
scorned brethren Italians, Chinese, Nippon- 
ese and Jews. There can be no disparative 
race distinctions between Men. A Man, and 
there are some of every color, is, above all 

etty definitions, secure in his title to man- 
ood and he will seek and find his own if he 
has to despise his own kin to do it. 

When a tide is running in, loiterers on the 
shale will seek a higher level if particular 
about their apparel. A tide, not of ocean, 
is on the turn now, and when it flows it will 
carry much dry-rot of superstition before 
it that it were well to keep our spiritual 
skirts clear of. We are daily using wiser 
efforts to secure happiness. Peace we know 
to be a happy state. Love we know attains 
to it. Brotherliness is the fine phase of Love 
that is spreading o’er the world as a tide 
and breaking: the barriers of jealousy, sus- 
picion and ignorant hate among the tribes. 

When we will look for the mind and heart 
of those our instinct names as equal souls, 
sallow visages will not affront us and there 
will no more talk of Yellow perils and 
the menace of the Black. 

Let us dam up our streams of shifty 
prejudice and employ the power thus gained 
to light the friendly signal fires that shall 
call into being the first, and the last, great 
World Federation! 

BATTELL LOomIs. 
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A Moving Picture of Democracy 


There are people who have a horror 
of crossing an open square, agoraphobia 
the doctors call it. There are others who 
are frightened if they find themselves 
pent between walls, claustrophobia to 
give it the technical term. Then, again, 
some people have an intense aversion and 
fear of crowds, and others who are 
affected in the same way by any kind of 
machinery. These last two phobias, have 
so far as we know, not been given tech- 
nical names, butthey deserve the honor 
of Greek labels as much as the others, 
for they are more common, and those 
who are afflicted by them are quite as 
much incapacitated for taking part in 
the crowded and mechanistic civilization 
of our day. Thoreau and Nietzsche hated 
mankind in mass. Ruskin and Tolstoy 
had a morbid antipathy to machinery. 
Consequently none of these men had the 
influence over this modern world to 
which his talents entitled him. 

Now we have among us one man who 
loves and admires both crowds and ma- 
chines. He writes panegyrics about them 
in a staccato style that enraptures some 
readers and exasperates others. Very 
curiously, too, he is a man who also 
loves solitude and nature. He delights 
equally to look down on the world from 
the peak of Mount Tom and the top of 
the Metropolitan Tower. From either 
Gerald Stanley Lee can see more than 
most people. 

But his love and admiration for the 
two dominant forces of modern life do 
not blind him to their dangers. In fact he 
begins his latest book* with a chapter 
on “The Crowd Scare,” and another, 
“The Machine Scare,” thus putting his 
confession of fear before his confession 
of faith. He states frankly: 


With my three religions I have three 
fears, one for each of them. There is the 


*Crowds. A Book for the Individual. By 
Stanley Lee. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 
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Machine fear, lest the crowd should be 
overswept by its machines and become like 
them: and the Crowd fear, lest the crowd 
should overlook its mighty innumerable 
and personal need of great men: and there 
is also the daily fear for the Church, lest 
the Church should not understand crowds 
and machines and grapple with crowds 
and machines, interpret them and glory 
in them and appropriate them for her own 
use and God’s—lest the Church should turn 
away from the crowds and the machines 
and graciously and idly bow down to 
Herself. 


In fact, you might suppose at first 
that Mr. Lee is heading in the opposite 
direction from what he really is, if you 
judged from his denunciations of the 
burden of social machinery. Just listen 
to him: 


Every idea we have is run into a con- 
stitution. We cannot think without a chair- 
man. Our whims have secretaries; our fads 
have by-laws. Literature is a club. Philos- 
ophy is a society. Our reforms are mass 
meetings. Our culture is a summer school. 
We cannot mourn our mighty dead without 
Carnegie Hall and forty vice-presidents. 
We remember our poets with trustees, and 
the immortality of genius is watched by a 
standing committee. Charity is an associa- 
tion. Theology is a set of resolutions. Re- 
ligion is an endeavor to be numerous and 
communicative. We awe the impenitent with 
crowds, convert the world with boards, and 
save the lost with delegates; and how 
Jesus of Nazareth could have done so great 
a work without being on a committee is 
beyond our ken. What Socrates and Solo- 
mon would have come to if they had only 
had the advantage of conventions it would 
be hard to say; but in these days when the 
excursion train is applied to wisdom, hav- 
ing little enough, we try to make it more 
by pulling it about; when secretaries urge 
us, treasurers dun us, programs unfold out 
of every mail—where is the man who, guile- 
less-eyed, can look in his brother’s face; 
can declare upon his honor that he has 
never been a delegate, never belonged to 
anything, never been nominated, elected, 
imposed on, in his life? 


But you find out that the volume, like 
a popular novel, ends happily. For Mr. 
Lee has faith in God and man. He even 
has an unfashionable fondness for the 
Golden Rule, as readers will remember 
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if their memory goes back as far as 
April 3, 1913, or if they keep a file of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

Crowds is one of those books that 
make you chuckle when you are reading 
them to yourself and make you go to find 
somebody to read them aloud to. It is full 
of clever writing, too clever, perhaps, at 
times. There are places where we don’t 
understand what the author means and 
some where we don’t believe he under- 
stands himself. And there are places 
where he is demonstrably wrong, as, for 
example, when he demands the Nobel 
Prize for a very absurd book, Allen Up- 
ward’s New Word or “New World,” as 
Mr. Lee has it; and when he criticizes 
Mr. Carnegie for not endowing an insti- 
tution to search out youthful geniuses 
and set them free to use their gifts, 
which is just what the Carnegie Institu- 
tion was founded for, altho no one would 
suspect it fro mthe way it is run. 


Bunker Bean 


Bunker Bean is aptly described by his 
employer, who “says he can’t make out just 
how many kinds of a perfectly swear word 
fool you are”—to quote from a letter writ- 
ten by Bunker Bean’s fiancée (Bunker Bean, 
by Harry Leon Wilson, Doubleday, $1.25). 
And yet for a poor stenographer to get en- 
gaged to his multi-millionaire employer’s 
daughter would not seem to indicate any 
particular, specialized kind of a fool, nor 
even a plain fool, to most minds. To the 
reader is given a glimpse into the man’s 
real, inner life. And in this extremely 
clever bit of psychology and character 
study is some of the novelist’s best work. 
Bean is small and inconspicuous, shy, sen- 
sitive and retiring, and lives an imaginary 
life in which he is bold and dashing—an 
Advanced Dresser in Tasty Togs for Mod- 
ish Men, as he longingly reads in the shop 
windows. He even buys a red necktie, but 
hides it in the lowest depths of his dresser, 
and continues to wear dull gray to avoid 
attracting attention. He is taken in by for- 
tune-tellers and clairvoyants to the tune of 
several thousand dollars, which in the end 
turns out to be the best investment he ever 
made. For they tell him that he was Na- 
poleon Bonaparte in a former life, and, 
seeing how it pleases him, go on to say that 
before that he was a Roman emperor and 
earlier still a great ruler of Egypt, named 
Ram-tah. They even sell him (for a con- 
sideration) a fake mummy of his former 
self, which he keeps locked in his closet, and 
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talks to about his affairs and consults on 
all occasions. This belief in his soul’s past 
greatness gives just the right impetus and 
self-assurance to his shrinking, shy disposi- 
tion and he begins to blossom forth in 
checked suits, striped ties, yellow gloves, 
equipt with a cane and even a swagger 
brindle bull (named Napoleon!) to lead 
around on a leash. He half unwittingly 
makes a small fortune by holding on to 
some stock that the board of directors, of 
which his employer is one, try to bully him 
into selling to them so that they can corner 
the market. He boldly flirts with his em- 
ployer’s daughter and suddenly finds him- 
self engaged to her—with whom, we are 
given to understand, he is in love as much 
as his self-conscious reserve will let him 
realize. He is so confused by the astonish- 
ing events that overtake him and the sud- 
denness with which they happen that he 
acts queerer than usual, and at the wedding 
(one of the funniest scenes in the book, by 
the way) the bride’s parents all decide that 
she has married a dangerous lunatic, and 
pack up and sail abroad with them. They 
finally escape, leaving the family in Paris, 
and enjoy a happy honeymoon. 

A casual glance thru the volume reveals 
a good deal of slang and capitalization of 
words other than proper names, after the 
affected manner of George Ade’s Fables in 
Slang. But the slang is confined mostly to 
the conversation of a few young office clerks 
whose one object in life is to show them- 
selves men of experience. Bean’s fiancée’s 
infatuation is subtly shown in her grad- 
ual adoption of his mode of talking, and in 
her bending her decided character to his 
weaker one. The use of slang, usually to 
be deplored, emphasizes and vivifies the 
personalities depicted. 

This is an entertaining novel, full of 
clever conversations, ridiculous situations 
and witty character sketches. These are in- 
describable and must be found by the read- 
er, who will enjoy himself hugely, and re- 
joice in having read one of the season’s 
best bits of light fiction. 


A Bad Job 


How can one place a story that is no 
story? A collection of tenuously related 
anecdotes of a moral nature about a cen- 
tral character who never appears, but is 
always told about by another character 
whom the author staves off for sixteen pages 
before yielding him the floor. Of such kind 
is Norman Duncan’s book, The Best of a 
Bad Job (Revell, $1). The publishers name 
it a “Hearty Tale of the Sea.” It may be, 
but it is not heartening. The Labrador, chill 
and grim tho it be, must have some fascin- 
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ation for its people or why would it remain 
inhabited? The world is generous in happy 
circumstances. Truth is, one cannot but feel 
that a truer artist would have lent more 
charm to his realistic portrayal of a stern 
and rather primitive people. To be stern is 
one of the primitive characteristics, is it 
not? The impression left by Mr. Duncan’s 
book is that if there be good or evil in the 
world, we poor mortals are not fit to judge 
and can only make the best of a bad job 
while we live, till we come to death with 
our minds ready for a pleasant surprise in 
the offing, beyond earth’s clouds, of the 
waters of the stars. 


Popular Government 


It might be thought that books enough 
had been written on the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall; but Dr. Wilcox may plead 
in justification of his Government by All 
the People a method of treatment which is 
quite novel. He has not attempted, like 
Oberholtzer, Beard and others, to deal with 
specific forms of direct legislation or to 
gauge their value by invoking an experience 
which is, after all, recent and incomplete. 
He finds a double basis for his position—the 
failure of the old check-and-balance system 
and certain a priori reasons for supposing 
that the new system will be more effective. 

Argumentative vigor is not wanting. In 
some forty chapters he applies himself with 
great zest to stating one by one the objec- 
tions which have been raised by “retreat- 
ing paganism” and demolishing them off- 
hand. The ogre of mob rule, for instance, 
is very effectually and permanently dis- 
posed of. To quote: “There is no longer any 
danger of the popular assembly being 
broken up by a mob or carried off its feet 
by an impassioned demagogue; for the big- 
gest crowd that gathers on election day 
consists of two or three policemen, half a 
dozen election officers and a few citizens 
standing in line for a chance to vote one by 
one in the solitude of the voting-booth.” It 
is really the legislatures which are endan- 
gered “by the rush of lobbyists and the noise 
of many people clamoring for favors from 
the government.” It will be seen that Dr. 
Wilcox has a trenchant way of expressing 
himself. This and the acuteness of his argu- 
ment relieve the book from the monotony 
which usually marks such systematic pres- 
entation. (Government by All the People. 
By Delos F. Wilcox. Macmillan. $1.50.) 

Mr. Allen H. Eaton (The Oregon Sys- 
tem. A. C. McClurg & Co., $1) attempts to 
describe the whole Oregon system, corrupt 
practices act and presidential preference 
primary as well as initiative and recall. He 
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speaks in a measured tone which contrasts 
with the eulogies of Senator Bourne and 
the diatribes of Oberholtzer. 

His attitude may be gathered from the 
statement that what “the friends of direct 
legislation in Oregon need fear most is not 
fair and impartial investigation of our ex- 
periment, but rather the blind and partial 
contention that it is perfect. We have made 
many mistakes and our system is far from 
perfect, but we are going to profit by those 
mistakes.” The new experiments are judged, 
not by the application of a priori standards, 
but by observing the actual results of their 
operation, the only method which can be_ 
serviceably employed in dealing with polit- 
ical institutions. 

Curiously the author, tho personally fa- 
miliar with the conditions which he de- 
scribes, makes several misstatements of 
fact, as when he speaks of the government 
bearing the cost of printing the arguments 
for and against measures submitted to the 
people. 


Pennsylvania and the Crown 


In The Relations of Pennsylvania with 
the British Government, 1696-1765, we have 
a description of the British imperial sys- 
tem of the eighteenth century as it stood 
before the fatal change of policy which fol- 
lowed the Seven Years’ War (D. Appleton). 
Prof. Winfred T. Root, being a disciple of 
Andrews and Osgood, sees the colonial pe- 
riod in proper perspective. He has cut 
loose from the narrow prejudices and the 
provincial attitude which used to ignore the 
wider significance of our pre-revolutionary 
history or color it with an anglophobe spirit. 
Pennsylvania, examined as a part of the 
Empire, is made to show the action and in- 
teraction of local and imperial interests 
and the futility of severing American his- 
tory from English history during this 
period. The study is somewhat lacking in 
force and in liveliness of style; but it has 
the merit of being based on sound research 
and of giving a systematic presentation of 
the central institutions of colonial control 
and the actual conduct of imperial agencies 
in the colonial service. 


The Battleship 


“The warlike deeds of the battleship re- 
late almost exclusively to the days of sail; 
romance and peril also are principally asso- 
ciated with the old ship of the line. For 
these reasons I have devoted most of the 
book to the fascinating period of oak and 
canvas, while attempting to deal adequately 
with the achievements of steel and steam.” 

With this frank statement of his purpose 
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in taking up The Battleship, Walter Wood 
begins at once with the days of King 
Henry VII, in whose time “there were 
carracks, horrible, great and _ stout,” 
King Henry VIII, who was _ himself 
“horrible, great and _ stout,” advanced 
on his predecessor, building the “Henry 
Grace a dieu,” or “Harry Thanks 
Be—” of which he was sufficiently proud, 
tho it was costly for those times. The royal 
treasury was hit by a plethora of bills that 
footed up almost enough, to have purchased 
a modern big gun. The beef-eaters aboard 
required a large herd of cattle and 200,000 
gallons of beer as the basis of a true Brit- 
ish courage. With a good breakfast of this 
the sailors and soldiers were hard fighters— 
not always tattooed on wrist and breast 
with the Christian graces, to be sure, nor 
distinctly notable, even the knightly mas- 
ters, for tenderness to women. The author, 
amid his abundance of illustrative detail, 
does not shrink from the truth as to the life 
below decks of those hardy tars, whose 
deeds sound so mournfully beautiful when 
a Cowper tells us how it was in the glorious 
- days 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


In the earlier days neither mariner nor 
master was over-indulged with luxuries. 
Only one cabin, and that for the master, 
if the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh could 
have his way. “Cabins are but sluttish 
dens,” he avers, “that breed sickness, in 
peace serving to cover stealth, and in fight 
dangerous to tear men with tkeir splinters.” 
But there was a comfortable place for 
princes in them. London River always had 
its dreadnought, the plaything of kings and 
the sons of kings, and the court circle was 
often called out to the river banks to see 
the play. For all the details see the book 
itself. (The Battleship. By Walter Wood. 
Illustrated by F. H. Mason. Dutton, $4.) 

The true modern warship of the latest 
English shipyard pattern is that described 
in detail from start to finish by Edward L. 
Attwood, of the British Royal Corps of 
Naval Construction, in a little: book—The 
Modern Warship (Putnams, 40 cents)— 
which, tho somewhat technical in form, 
is not. out of the range of any practised 
reader. Chapters on design, hull construc- 
tion, armor, armament, stability and roll- 
ing, engines, boilers, ventilation, water- 
tight subdivision, steering and turning, 
power, speed and cost, unfold in a general 
way, most of the great problems involved 
in building that marvelous ocean team that 
subdues the seas, saves and wrecks nations. 
If it could with truth be said in Ruskin’s 
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time, as it was said by him, that “take it 
all in all a ship of the line is the most 
honorable thing that man as a gregarious 
animal has ever produced,” much more can 
it be said today with an addition, that the 
battleship of the line is still the most won- 
derful and by far the most terrific force 
man has invented to carry the imple- 
ments for destroying man’s most valuable 
and God’s most admirable constructions. 
The work of the author is clear, instructive, 
almost fascinating in its development of a 
force voleanic rivaling the earthquake. 


A Pocket Encyclopedia 


An encyclopedia for thirty-five cents a 
volume, think of that! A volume you can 
carry around in your pocket, think of that/ 
Such is the latest venture of the Every- 
man’s Library (Dutton). Of course the type 
is small, six point or nonpareil, such as we 
use in the editorial notes at the head of 
articles in THE INDEPENDENT, but it is read- 
able enough for brief reference and most of 
the topics are treated briefly. 

The publishers claim more topics are in- 
cluded than in any other cyclopedia in Eng- 
lish, and this seems to be correct—judging 
by the two volumes already issued: A-Bac. 
Bac-Bri. A comparison of a few pages with 
the leading American encyclopedia, the 
New International, showed 81 titles com- 
mon to both, 43 peculiar to the New Inter- 
national and 53 peculiar to the Everyman 
Encyclopedia. The Everyman gives more 
geographical names, the New International 
more literary. Or to compare the cheapest 
with the most expensive, the Everyman, in 
twelve volumes, each 7x4%x1, will con- 
tain about 6,000,000 words. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, eleventh edition, in 
twenty-nine volumes, each 12x9x2% (or 
1), contains about 44,000,000 words. The 
Everyman is therefore about one-seventh 
the size of its biggest rival and costs less 
than one-thirtieth as much. 

Of course the Everyman cannot seriously 
be regarded as a competitor of the larger 
works, but it will fill a useful place of its 
own, particularly if it is kept up to date by 
frequent revisions. One could afford to buy 
such an encyclopedia every few years in- 
stead of once a lifetime. No school or fam- 
ily need now be without answers to most 
of the questions that arise in reading or 
study. 

So far as we have tested it the work 
seems to be freshly written and accurate. 
Ingenuity is shown in the handling of the 
Balkan War, brought down to January, 
1913. Following Everyman’s account of this, 
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we read: “For further particulars see 
Turkey.” Let us hope that by the time the 
T volume appears this particular chapter of 
Near Eastern history will be complete. 


The Civic Theater 


We must be careful in the use of our 
terms as they relate to the theater. It is 
a rather unsatisfactory matter to speculate 
on the people’s pleasure without differen- 
tiating very sharply between what the peo- 
ple like and what we believe they should 
like. The poet confidently upholds poetry 
as an essential, a fundamental adjunct of 
the theater, and when a poetic drama fails 
he blames the commercial manager when 
he really should blame the poet. In like 
manner, Mr. Percy MacKaye, in his new 
book, The Civic Theater (New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley), and in a former vol- 
ume—The Playhouse and the Play—speaks 
of the drama of democracy in a not too con- 
vincing manner. Yet what he has to say, 
theoretically taken, is well worth pondering. 

And this is, to wit, that the people’s leis- 
ure as well as their pleasure needs attend- 
ing to; that were labor quickened by imagi- 
nation, it would excel the most perfect 
machine-made thing; that civic fervor 
would be reinforced by an active participa- 
tion of the people in their own pleasure, 
where once they were only passive specta- 
tors. With the enthusiasm of a propagandist, 
Mr. MacKaye outlines a scheme for the 
accomplishment of what he calls—the term 
is his—the Civic Theater, which involves 
the appointment of an official governmental 
commissioner of revels, so to speak, and the 
setting aside of state and civic appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of municipal 
playhouses. There is one practical aspect 
of this book and that is the actual growth 
of pageantry in this country and the con- 
scious move on the part of communities to 
take in hand the celebration of general hol- 
idays. But rather than offering any scheme 
for bringing the drama, as an art, and the 
theater as an institution, closer to the peo- 
ple, this movement seeks chiefly to organize 
and develop the mimetic powers of the peo- 
ple, as the dance would do. 

As we conceive it, the civic theater is 
something deeper and of wider scope than 
this. It is perfectly feasible to conceive of a 
theater wherein a town turns to its citizens 
as actors; but that is only one phase of the 
theater as a whole. It is when Mr. Mac- 
Kaye—in his art farthest from the taste of 
the crowd, and in his formal expression 
classical rather than modern—speaks of a 
civic theater with a national repertory 
farthest from national interest, such as the 
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Redwood Hamadryads and Green Knight 
or Torrence’s Abelard and Heloise and Mrs. 
Dargan’s The Shepherds, that we believe 
he has confused terms, and does not know, 
or has not thoroly formulated to himself, 
what he means by democracy. 

The first half of his book, therefore, is 
excellently well argued out from very ob- 
scure premises as to what the people need 
and what they want; the second half is less 
unified, tho it treats of related subjects. 
Being a poet himself, he pleads for the 
professional standing of the poet; but this 
has yet to be proven, both in the theater 
as it is today and in the theater as we hope 
it shall be. Even in pageantry—peculiarly 
fit in form for poetic expression—the char- 
acter of poetry has been of the poorest, 
lacking in warmth and originality. We rec- 
ommend Mr. MacKaye’s book as one to be 
read seriously, but not to be taken as the 
only hope of salvation from the commercial 
slavery to which theatrical art is now sub- 
jected. In all movements to improve the 
drama, to uplift the theater, there is a 
note of amateurishness which would blind 
the disciples for the sake of the cause. 
Good art should pay, and I really do not 
care what you call the playhouse—munici- 
pal theater, national theater or civic theater 
—just as the play on its stage appeals to 
the many in that noble way which the many 
may understand, and take unto themselves. 


Youth and Life 


From the Book of Proverbs to the Satur- 
day Evening Post, there has been no lack 
of advice from the old to the young. But 
here we have a book (Youth and Life, by 
Randolph S. Bourne, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$1.50), from a man half way thru his twen- 
ties, which is at once a philosophy for 
youth and a criticism of age. 

It is not the typical young man’s philos- 
ophy. Mr. Bourne declares very promptly 
that he “can no longer drag the traditional 
youth” with him. Both the youth and the 
life of the book are at the nth power, with 
a keen intellectual fervor and a deep social 
consciousness. 

The gospel of flexibility—to keep oneself 
sensitive to experience, free from prejudice 
and tradition, to weigh all things and all 
people, and to live by the results wrung 
from such experimentation—this signifies 
for Mr. Bourne the youth-spirit which is 
the salt of the earth. 

An audacious challenge to the ruling 
ages is involved in his outlook. That this 
scorn for all that savors of reaction should 
sometimes carry the author into the region 
of half-truths is not strange: he perhaps 
underestimates the value of certain social 
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“pressures,” and fails to catch the spirit of 
militant Christianity. 

The flexibility which Mr. Bourne preaches 
leads, for him, directly into radicalism; the 
whole discussion becomes one rather of a 
permanent attitude toward life and society 
than of the distinctly youthful mind. And 
so the chapter on “The College: An Inner 
View” has little that represents average 
student opinion, but much maturity of in- 
sight. 

To the stimulating thought of the book 
is added constant vigor of style. In the light 
of the closing paper the whole well-knit vol- 
ume becomes an autobiography of rare sig- 
nificance. 


Literary Notes 


Professor R. S. Woodworth’s compact 
volume on The Care of the Body (Macmil- 
lan, $1.50), is a model exposition of the 
scientific facts necessary to a _ practical 
understanding of the bodily functions and 
the common ills to which they are subject. 


In Lyric Diction (Harpers, $1.25) Dora 
Duty Jones takes up the relation of articu- 
lation to song. In its specific observations 
and exercises the work has worth, but the 
author’s insistence on articulation as the 
fundamental law of vocal art does not al- 
ways escape the pitfalls of special pleading. 


One may be grateful for a collection pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company of 
Twelve Songs by Debussy. It is a worthy 
selection of the songs of this greatest of 
musical impressionists, which range from 
the glamour of “Romance” and “The Bells” 
to the Watteau-like setting of Verlaine’s 
“Mandoline.” An interesting preface by the 
editor, C. F. Manney, and a musical page 
pleasant to the eye, add to the value of this 
collection ($1.25). 


The most available resource of R. W. 
Kauffman, as a novelist, is his ability to 
depict the crude, physical side and func- 
tions of life in such a way that the some- 
what distorted realistic effects may be used 
as a basis for lashing the sins and follies of 
society. In Running Sands (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.85) the exaggerations are too ap- 
parent to be impressive, the infusions of 
socialism are usually quite foreign to the 
story, and the commonplaces. of fleshly ex- 
istence are unrelieved by beauty of descrip- 
tion or tragedy in action. As for the char- 
acters themselves, his disjointed, impossible 
figures display about as much real person- 
ality as a cubist nymph. A novelist who 
writes “with a purpose” should at least 
concentrate on some purpose worthy of 
public attention. 
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Anatole France finds the public anything 
but critical of form in novels. “Soon after 
On the White Stone appeared,” he says, “I 
went on a long holiday, and before leaving 
Paris I split my manuscript into a number 
of portions, each exactly the right length 
for a daily instalment. I bore these to the 
newspaper office and saw them carefully ar- 
ranged in separate pigeon holes. Unfortu- 
nately, the printer who had to extract the 
instalments day by day, took them in ver- 
tical instead of horizontal order, so that the 
feuilleton appeared without any suggestion 
of sequence. Apparently, incoherent writ- 
ing shocks few people nowadays, for only 
a small proportion of my readers protested 
against this disjointed form of publication.” 
Ah, Mr. France, but they had read your 
earlier works! 


In Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia 
Dr. Lawrence Mills has gathered a dozen 
lectures chiefly bearing on the relation of 
Zoroastrianism to the Hebrew religion. Dr. 
Mills is an American by birth who has long 
lived in England, devoting his study to the 
early Avestan religion and its later develop- 
ment. He does not believe that the later 
Jewish doctrines of immortality, of the res- 
urrection of Monotheism, with its subor- 
dinate angels and devils, were borrowed 
from Persia after the Captivity, but he does 
believe that Persia, under Cyrus, greatly 
strengthened and clarified these doctrines. 
He likes to compare the Avesta with the Old 
Testament and show their near relation. 
We commend these lectures to those inter- 
ested in the origins of Judaism, but we 
would warn the reader that Dr. Mills’ style 
does not help the reader (Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, $5). 


The Romantic Story of the Puritan 
Fathers, by Albert C. Addison (L. C. Page, 
$2.50), is a somewhat different treatment of 
the events leading up to the original settle- 
ment of Plymouth by the Pilgrims and the 
neighboring territory by the Puritans, and 
specifically a different presentation of the 
persons and their motives. The Boston of 
England comes informingly and entertain- 
ingly in, in connection with the Boston of 
Massachusetts. It is not so much the ro- 
mance of history that the book gives us as 
the romance about history; and we are here 
given an account of the English Boston of 
those parlous times when our Pilgrims and 
Puritans were girding their moral and phy- 
sical loins preparatory to venturing across 
the seas on their great venture. The book 
is what used to be called de luxe, but is 
better described as an ornamental octavo, 
printed in a decorative manner under the 
guiding eye of Dana Orcott at the Plimpton 
Press, Norwood, Mass. 
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She—Isn’t it dark this afternoon? 
He—yYes, but we’d better wait until to- 
night.—Cornell Widow. 


“Jasper says there is only one thing that 
keeps him from retiring to a farm.” 

“And what is that?” 

“He hasn’t a farm.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


“If there is any one man whom I ad- 
mire,” remarked Jones, “it is he who says 
the right thing at the right moment.” 

“So do I,” replied Smith; “particularly 
when I’m thirsty.”—Fun. 


Young Preacher—What is the best way to 
teach the Ten Commandments? 

Old Preacher—If you have a congrega- 
tion of poor, teach them as commandments; 
if middle class, as requests, and if rich, 
merely as recommendations.—Western Mail. 


Horsy—“Why is a horse that can’t hold 
its head up like next Wednesday?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Why, because its neck’s weak.” 

“Oh, I heard that joke about a week 
back.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


Miss Gossip—What’s this I hear about 
the doctor’s being no gentleman? 

Miss Matter-of-Fact—Yes, that’s true. 

Miss G.—Tell me about it. What did 
he 

Miss M-o-F.—It’s a lady doctor.—Penn- 
sylvania Punch Bowl. 





A woman was discussing the English 
language with Rudyard Kipling. 

“Don’t you think it strange, Mr. Kip- 
ling,” said the woman, with superior wis- 
dom, “that sugar is the only word in the 
English language where an ‘s’ and a ‘u’ 
come together and are pronounced ‘sh’?” 

Mr. Kipling’s eyes twinkled as he an- 
swered: “Sure.”—The Bookman. 


Fish, 
Wish. 
Bait, 
Wait. 
Bite, 
Flight. 


Roam 
Home. 


Buy, 
Lie. 
—New York Sun. 
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The eglantine and vinely wild-thyme 
twines melancholily around the cornelians 
and nectarines, while the hyacinth orientalis 
rampates nutritiously over the meloco- 
toned arbor, until the very frittellaria be- 
gin to get gay with the honey-suckers. Into 
this mellifluous midst saturates a vision clad 
completely in white gilliflowers, and wear- 
ing a wreath of gilded cypress. Her eyes 
besparkle like periwinkles, and her lavender 
lips play like hollyhocks over her rosemary 
cheeks, her whole fleur-de-lis profile being 
backgrounded unctuously by her marigold 
hair. This is Columbine. She is certainly one 
Pippin. 

Far over the rocky hills a straining, vital, 
red-blooded man is climbing a rough, craggy 
cliff, champing the raging cowslips beneath 
his gritty feet. Will he quit? Nay, he will 
die first. Crows caw raucously above his 
head, chestnuts bound ferociously from his 
skull, and the slimy, snake-filled pools glit- 
teringly tempt him to imbibe, but all in 
vain. Our hero knows his hair will stay 
parted, and nothing can stop him. Bound- 
ing over the embossments, he stands flossily 
before Columbine, flicking an impudent 
frog from his cuff. His name is Augustus. 
He is a regular fellow. 

“I’m a dreamer,” says he. 

“So am I,” says she. 

They clinch.—Yale Record. 


Cartoon of the Week 
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—C. R. Weed in the New York Tribune. 
TO RECOGNIZE, OR NOT TO RECOGNIZE 
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Were we a barefoot race flat feet would 
be a rare curiosity. Fashionable footwear, 
weakening the muscles and ligaments of 
the feet as a corset or splint weakens the 
muscles it supports, causes most of the pain 
and deformity of broken arches. 

The high heel, the narrow toe and the 
tendency to throw the toe of the boot out- 
ward instead of inward toward the median 
line—these are the factors of foot trouble. 

A bunion is a partially dislocated great 
toe joint covered by an inflamed bursa or 
pad. It is the price we pay for following 
the shoemaker’s ideas about the shape of 
the foot instead of Nature’s. When the 
great toe is forced away from its natural 
pigeon-toed position the joint is inevitably 
pried open, as one might illustrate by push- 
ing the index finger forcibly toward the 
little finger. Did the shoemaker adhere to 
the straight inside line, and not try to di- 
vorce the great toes, there would be no 
bunions. 

The normal shape of the foot may be de- 
termined by drawing an outline of the nak- 
ed foot with a pencil while standing on 
paper. If the foot has not already been de- 
formed by bad shoes, the pattern will be 
seen to be just the reverse of that con- 
ceived by the average shoemaker. The diam- 
ter at the great toe joint is the widest part 
of the foot; the point of the toe falls on, 
or even inside of the median line; the toes 
form a moderately rounded cone, not a nar- 
row point. 

In buying shoes it is a good plan to take 
along such a pattern of your unhampered 
foot. The clerk will smile at your crude 
draftsmanship, but don’t mind the clerk. 
Select the shoe which most nearly conforms 
to the outline of your foot, and you'll draw 
dividends in subsequent satisfaction. 

Contrary to common belief, going bare- 
foot is an excellent thing for the feet. It 
will strengthen pronated, or weak feet won- 
derfully. The old fancy that it tends to pro- 
duce flat feet was part and parcel of the 
ancient notion that women had to wear 
tight corsets to preserve their figures. Does 
it weaken a growing girl’s muscles or spoil 


her figure to go without stays? Certainly 
not. 
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The foot-weary should never wear the 
arch props or ankle braces exploited in the 
stores without the advice of the doctor. 
They are splints, and as such frequently do 
more harm than good to falling arches. 
One would hardly apply a splint to an arm 
without medical supervision. 

The first thing for the victim of tired 
feet to learn is to toe in. It requires unre- 
mitting attention to the feet in walking, 
for with the onset of arch weakness there 
is a pronounced tendency to toe N. N. E. 
by S. S. E. like the flat-footed street-car 
conductor. The tracks made by the feet in 
walking should be interrupted parallel 
lines, not a series of divergent lines. Be a 
bit pigeon-toed and your feet won’t fail 
you. Watch the graceful gait of the well- 
poised athletic girl of today. She toes 
straight ahead. Her nervous, anemic moth- 
er toed mincingly outward. 

Five minutes of “heel and toe drill’ night 
and morning will save many a foot from 
the tortures of arch supports. Obviously this 
exercize should be taken barefoot. Rise 
slowly on the toes, toeing in, then sink 
slowly to the floor, still toeing in, and rise 
slowly on the heels—and toe in! Repeat 
until slightly fatigued. Then put on prop- 
erly shaped shoes and keep toeing in all 
day long. The exercize strengthens the 
muscles of calf and instep, and incidentally 
cures much spurious “rheumatism” of feet, 
knees, hips and back. 

WILLIAM Brapy, M.D. 


Climbing Fish 

Fish that occasionally come out on shore 
for a lark are not uncommon, but one that 
can scramble up a cataract, or even scale a 
wall, is a novelty. A mining engineer, R. D. 
O. Johnson, tells of such an athlete, in the 
form of a small catfish inhabiting the 
streams of Colombia. It is rarely a foot 
long, is mottled gray in color, and looks 
much like our familiar bullhead. As swim- 
mers these catfish are poor performers, 
wriggling awkwardly thru the water like 
tadpoles, but they have little need of that 
art. Their need is for legs rather than fins, 
and it has been supplied by the development 
of some very curious structures. All the 
Andean streams are tumbling torrents, 
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THE CLIMBING CATFISH 
Otherwise Arges marmoratus Regan. 


which may be mere tricklers and tiny cas- 
cades one day and the next raging floods, 
whose force and turbulence one would think 
nothing alive could withstand; yet these 
fishes stay there and thrive numerously by 
the possession of an excellent mechanism 
for “sitting tight.” 

A part of this apparatus is the mouth, 
which is small and is surrounded by a rub- 
ber-like flap very thin and flexible at the 
margin, thus forming an effective sucker. 
But ability to hang on to a rock, literally 
“by the skin of its teeth,” is only a part of 
this bullhead’s equipment. In order to feed 
it must move about, and to do this it has 
acquired another efficient apparatus. Under 
the skin of the belly, just behind the line 
of the pectoral fins, there is a triangular 
bony plate, and to it are attached the ven- 
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SCALING THE HIGHTS 


Two “capitanes,” or climbing catfish, are seen 
ascending the rock-wall of a 22-foot pot-hole, un- 
daunted by the overhang of 30°. They follow a tiny 
trickle of water, for in spite of their “infinite re- 
source and sagacity’’ they are no more able to exist 
on dry land than other fish. 
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tral fins, the front ribs of which are each 
broad and flat, and studded with sharp, 
backward-pointing teeth. This plate is free 
to slide forward and backward thru the 
space of an inch or two, under the control 
of special muscles; and the fish appears 
able to produce a strong suction by means 
of them. 

Thus by anchoring itself first with its 
sucker-mouth, then sliding its ventral ap- 
paratus forward and taking a hold there, 


THE MECHANISM FOR CLIMBING 


The catfish anchors itself by means of the suction 
produced by the mouth-flap, then slides the bony plate 
forward and takes hold there, lets go with its mouth, 
reaches forward and repeats. 


it is ready to let go with its mouth, reach 
forward and make a new attachment. By 
these alternate actions it warps its body 
forward against the strongest current and 
up the steepest incline, or can sit fast while 
its mouth is busy in catching and devouring 
any food that may come in its way. 

Mr. Johnson says there are few places 
where these fish cannot go, and describes 
how he once saw several climb out of a 
pot-hole, twenty-two feet deep, from which 
he had withdrawn the water. Its sides were 
in most parts a circle of vertical rock, but 
in places sloped outward, or overhung at a 
considerable angle. Yet all the little bull- 
heads that had been caught in the bottom 
climbed the walls, even the overhanging 
parts, and the first four did it in half an 
hour, hitching themselves along a few 
inches, then resting a minute, and so going 
until they had reached the top and escaped. 
They could not have done this, however, had 
there not been a trickle of water over the 
rim of the pit in one place. This filmy path 
was followed by the whole procession. 
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Trade That Works for Peace 


There are some who fear that the con- 
troversy with Japan concerning Califor- 
nia’s alien land law will lead to war. They 
should consider those arguments of inter- 
national trade which tend to preserve peace. 
Japan’s trade with other nations is growing 
rapidly. Not only is our country her best 
customer, but to the United States she 
looks for a great part of her imports, and 
especially for those needed for the develop- 
ment of her manufacturing industries. 

Japan’s foreign trade in 1912 broke all 
records. The total, $603,686,645, showed an 
increase of 19% per cent. To her exports 
$40,000,000 was added; to her imports $55,- 
000,000. And the figures which exhibit this 
growth also point to the prominence of the 
United States both as a buyer and as a 
seller. Imports from this country were in- 
creased by $13,000,000 in 1911, and by $24,- 
500,000 in 1912. This addition last year 
was more than 40 per cent of the entire in- 
crease. In 1912 we sold to Japan 21.16 per 
cent of the foreign goods she. bought, and 
took 33.7 per cent of the goods she ex- 
ported. 

Our trade with Japan has grown from 
less than $3,000,000 forty years ago to 
$161,927,090 last year. Some of the figures 
may be seen in the following table: 
Imports from Exports to 
United States. United States. 


84,017,030 
71,077,370 
71,563,720 
41,196,545 


Year. Totals. 


147,270,877 
111,540,323 
98,803,905 
64,240,933 
13,814,250 16,847,274 
6,620,292 8,230,342 
2,104,629 2,611,474 

These totals do not include trade with the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Taiwan and Chosen. 
Additions on their account make last year’s 
imports from the United States $70,029,770, 
and the exports $91,897,320, or $161,927,090 
in all. 

The United States leads all foreign na- 
tions as a purchaser of Japanese products, 
taking, as we have said, 33.7 per cent of 
her exports. China stands next, with about 
22 per cent, and no other nation buys more 
than 10 per cent. But our exports to Japan 
are a little less than those of British India, 
which has 21% per cent of the total, while 
our part is 20% per cent. Great Britain 
sends 18% per cent, and the share of no 
other nation exceeds 10 per cent. 

Japan’s imports of cotton from this 
country have risen from $8,500,000 in 1910 
to $14,500,000 in 1911 and $32,171,000 in 
1912. This raw material is needed for her 
cotton mills, which exported $44,000,000 
worth of cotton goods and yarn last year. 
With hemp from the Philippines and a reed 
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fiber produced in Formosa, she makes imi- 
tation Panama hats, and we bought last 
year more than one-half of the hats she 
exported, paying $769,123 for them. She 
buys our steel products, sewing machines, 
automobiles and kerosene. She exports 
about $100,000,000 worth of raw and manu- 
factured silk, and we paid $59,563,396 for 
her products of this kind in 1912. Sales of 
raw silk to us were $57,243,941. 

But the entire statistical record cannot 
be set forth in this brief article. The United 
States buys more than one-third of the 
goods which Japan sells. Exports to Japan 
from this country of the products, both 
raw and finished, which Japan needs are 
very large and are growing. This growth 
tends to prevent hasty and ill-advised action 
at Tokyo coneerning disputes which should 
be adjusted without any disturbance of 
peaceful international relations. 


Monrovia Churches Pull Together 


In Monrovia, California, the Protestant 
churches have taken a progressive step in 
laying down the barrier of factious secta- 
rianism, and forming an _ organization 
known as the Federation of Monrovia 
Churches. 

The general tendency thruout the entire 
Southwest is to do away with petty differ- 
ences of every kind in religious matters, 
and to establish a feeling of co-partnership 
among the churches and people. To attain 
this end in Monrovia, the pastors and a 
committee of representative members from 
each denomination held a joint meeting to 
discuss the question of organizing a fed- 
eration to handle the larger problems con- 
fronting the churches, which could not be 
handled by any one of the churches as a 
single unit; the result was unanimous as- 
sent to such an organization. Officers were 
chosen, committees appointed, and now the 
united forces are to accomplish what has 
heretofore been impossible. 

The churches included in the Federation 
are the Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Chris- 
tian, Congregational, Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian. 

Definite plans already adopted pledge the 
Federation to furnish a permanent home 
for the Visiting Nurses’ Association, an 
organization which has heretofore been 
supported by popular donations for the 
care of the sick and needy who are unable 
to help themselves; to provide a regular 
income for the furtherance of a charity 
known as “God’s House” maintained by an 
old negro woman for the free care of penni- 
less consumptives, run for several years 
with gifts from the public; to purchase a 
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house of worship for the negroes of the 
community; and to build and maintain a 
home for fruit pickers—something long 
needed to purge the moral atmosphere sur- 
rounding a low class of mixt nationalities. 

The wofk to be accomplished within the 
next year will cost the churches approxi- 
mately $25,000; yet this does not include 
the individual charities to be cared for by 
each church among its own members, nor 
does it in any way interfere with foreign 
missions supported by them. 

These same churches have united in their 
Sunday evening services for the summer 
period, the meetings to be héld in the open 
air Greek theater of the High School, each 
pastor having a part in every program and 
a union chorus choir furnishing music for 
the services. 


City Folk Who Make Small Farms Pay 


The small farm, intensively cultivated 
and operated with economy and judgment, 
can be made to pay. This has been demon- 
strated in Southern California, where a 
tract of 550 acres has been sold in lots of 
one or more acres with unlimited water 
and a direct encouragement to cultivate 
every square foot to the maximum. The 


colony is settled to a great extent by city 


people—former bookkeepers and _ clerks, 
small merchants and professional men who 
sickened of urban life. Tho not trained 
farmers, they are men and women of in- 
telligence, and they soon learned the scien- 


readily perhaps than the farmer burdened 
with tradition. 

These people were not satisfied with the 
isolation of country life; their wives and 
children were used to the society of con- 
genial neighbors and a secluded shanty on 
the prairies could never be a home for them. 
This problem was easily settled. The homes 
were placed so that they form a little vil- 
lage, with bungalows, lawns and flowers, 
and a recreation ground and club house in 
the center. 

The crops to be grown were selected with 
judgment; and products that would com- 
mand an unusually high price, if properly 
handled, were planted. Extra early vege- 
tables, choice fruits and berries, guaranteed 
fresh eggs and poultry of unusual excel- 
lence will always bring top-notch prices, 
if market conditions are right. There must 
be no chance of the crisp, early lettuce be- 
coming stale and wilted while waiting for 
a buyer, and the egg must be a stranger to 
cold storage. 

This brings us to the nub of the colony 
management. These “little landers,” as 
they call themselves, have their own mar- 
ket in the best retail section of their near- 
est city, San Diego. Their own agent calls 
for the produce, ships it by train or motor 
truck to town, and the same day that it 
leaves the soil it may be on the tables of 
the consumers. Cash is paid from start to 
finish. The agent gives the producer a check 
at his door when he takes over the goods. 
The market manager sells for cash to the 


tific methods of modern agriculture, morepublic. The burden of bad debts is lifted by 


ENTERPRIZE AND EFFICIENCY IN 


SELLING MAKE THE “LITTLE LANDERS” 


SUCCESSFUL. 


This California colony of small farmers, recruited from the city, has its own market in San Diego. The 
nt of the community buys the garden truck from the growers and the market manager does the selling. 
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this rational method of doing business. As 
there is no succession of jobbers and whole- 
salers to pick the profits, the producer re- 
ceives a better price than he would in the 
open market, while the consumer is able to 
buy at a somewhat lower price at the col- 
ony market. Of course the manager and 
assistants and the market manager and 
the staff are on a salary, but the swollen 
profits of several middlemen are eliminated. 
Enough margin is allowed on all transac- 
tions to prevent loss, and the profits that 
accrue are turned back to the colony in the 
shape of public improvements, such as pav- 
ing, street lighting, park and club house 
up-keep, etc. ‘ 

Besides the regular run of farm and gar- 
den produce some unusual and highly prof- 
itable crops are raised, for which there is 
a special demand and a limited supply. 
Thus, one rancher grows spineless cactus; 
another fills the demand of hospitals and 
children’s homes for goat milk, by giving 
all his attention to a herd. These indepen- 
dent ventures are encouraged, but it is the 
coéperative marketing of staple products 
that makes this little colony a success. 


Woolen Axlegrease 


Proverbs bear fruit in time, it may be 
by the hammering suggestion of their itera- 
tion. “Waste not, want not,” is one that 
seems to be claiming the particular atten- 
tion of the industrial world at present, and 
this seeming in spite of the great public 


waste induced by that nearsighted manage- | 


ment of affairs which leads to strikes. Eng- 
land, with her tiny area and vast popula- 
tion, has more urgent need to be careful 
of little things than America, and the Lon- 
don Times, in its Textile Industries Edi- 
tion of June 27, tells some interesting facts 
about how wool and silk waste are made to 
serve useful purposes. 

The American farmer, driving his well- 
greased wagon to market, little thinks that 
he is running on wool-oil. Yet in many cases 
he is, for the Lancashire wool-comber and 
washer saves the suds in which his wool is 
washed, runs it into vats where it can be 
prest under heat, and casks the resultant 
oil for shipment, chiefly to this country, 
where it is used as axle-grease. The cake 
that remains in the press is sent to the 
Continent where it is highly valued as fer- 
tilizer. From the appearance of some of our 
mill streams it would seem that we are 

sting a lot of valuable oily materials, to 
sy nothing of the esthetic waste from the 
pollution of a river. 

The manufacture of silk used to be so 
clumsily done that a great proportion of 
the:valuable gum-fiber was left with the 
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matted leaves and chrysalises, in a state, 
since it would not rot, useless even for fer- 
tilizer. Lord Masham (born C. S. Lister of 
Bradford, England) before he died in 1906 
had changed all this by the introduction 
into the silk trade of an adapted -wool-card 
which reduced silk waste to a minimum. 
He spent his inherited fortune before he 
was able to begin another with the sale of 
his prosperous invention. The greater sav- 
ing in silk production following on the dis- 
covery of science that by making a gum of 
woody pulps, man could be his own silk- 
worm, has already been mentioned in THE 
INDEPENDENT (February 27, 1913). 


Railroad and High School 


High school courses must be carried on 
simultaneously with some industrial appli- 
cation-in order to hold the boys. Germany 
does this with marked success, and a splen- 
did start has been made in this country in 
a few places. The University of Cincinnati 
has demonstrated the feasibility of the plan 
for technical students and, most recently of 
all the examples, comes McComb City, Miss. 

The Illinois Central has large shops in 
this town and is coéperating with the high 
school in training boys. The student-appren- 
tices work in the shops one day and attend 
school the next. At the minimum wage of 
twelve cents an hour some boys earn from 
$12 to $18 per month and are so keenly in- 
terested in both lines that their work has 
proved extremely satisfactory to Superin- 
tendant Hughes of the schools and to the 
railway officials as well. . 

Many of these boys will remain with the 
Illinois Central and be welcome at a man’s 
pay, while others will go on to college with 
a good idea of the practical side of life. 
Earning their way as they do develops a 
manly independence; it is to be hoped that 
this plan of vocational training will become 
generally popular. 


The Alarm of Termites 


While traveling in Ceylon last year, Pro- 
fessor Bugnion, of the University of Laus- 
anne, visited a small island in the lake of 
Amoblangoda. In the course of his explor- 
ations he was one day startled by a strange 
noise. On approaching the apparent source 
of the sound he observed a colony of the 
“white ants,” Termes obscuriceps, which 
had placed itself under some large dry 
leaves of the bread tree. The rolling sound 
continued for some seconds and seemed to 
be produced by the rapid blows struck by 
the insects upon the under surfaces of the 
leaves. The soldiers produce these sounds 
when disturbed by rapidly moving their 
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mandibles, or perhaps also their so-called “chins.” 
This sound alarms the workers, who quickly re- 


turn to the nest. 


A second case was observed in a bungalow. In 


THE FLY-CATCHER 
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of Redlands, California, ap- 
pointed such a _ functionary, 
whose duty it is to attend to the 
placing of fly traps along the 


one of the earthen walls of this structure a colony 
of termites had built its nest. A wooden box was 
placed in the corner near the opening to attract 


the termites, so 

that they might 

be eventually 

burned out. The 

manager of the 

plantation came 

into the room 

some time later, 

and having al- 

lowed the door to 

close noisily, im- 

mediately per- 

ceived the sound 

of the alarmed 

insects. M. Bug- 

nion’s attention 

was called to this , 

incident, and he * 

repeated the ex- 

periment. He 

found that he could make the ter- 
mites produce their peculiar call by 
striking a piece of wood, or even by 
loud talking. It is always the sol- 
diers or sentries that produce the 
sound; the workers perceive . the 
sound by means of special sense 
organs. 


The Municipal Fly-Catcher 


On the wings of the civic awakening 
comes a brand new municipal officer—the 
city fly-catcher. A few months ago the city 











TRAPPING FLIES IN REDLANDS 
The Municipal Fly-Catcher has lured into these 
eacherous devices 14,460,000 individuals of Musca 
omestica this season. 
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curbs and to re- 
move the flies daily. 
This official is the 
inventor of the traps 
which are now a 
novel. feature of the 
Redlands streets. 
They are made of 
wire netting and 
wood and _— stand 
about two feet high. 
The fiy-catcher has 
one hundred of these in use on the business 
streets and alleys. 

Reports of this new municipal activity 
make exciting reading. The fly-catcher an- 
nounced recently that he had caught 241 
gallons of flies since he took office. He was 
able to estimate the number to the gallon 
by dividing a pint into small lots and count- 
ing the flies. In this way he found that the 
number of dead flies to the gallon was 60,- . 
000. At that rate he has already captured 
14,460,000 flies. 

As scientists claim that every time a fly 
is killed the slayer prevents the birth of 
1,728,000 others, the fly-catcher’s work in 
Redlands assumes tremendous proportions. 


The Transportation of the Future? 


A fifty-six foot suspended car with a 
capacity of sixty passengers is in actual 
operation in Burbank, California, on the 
country estate of J. W. Fawkes, the in- 
ventor. This monorail is different from most 
types in being hung from a rail instead of 
balancing upon it, and the inventor claims 
that it is absolutely safe from the danger of 
jumping the track, as the center of gravity 
is so low that there is not the slightest 
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A WONORAIL THAT WORKS LIKE A DIRIGIBLE 


tendency of the sort. It hangs by four 
wheels, and for additional safety there is 
another wheel below each of these, so that 
each pair clamps the track between them. 

The car is made of aluminum and steel 
and is of torpedo shape, with a huge fan- 
like propeller at one end. This is driven by 
a 60 horse power gas engine, and when the 
motor is thrown in the reverse, the car is 
pulled by the propeller, so that the car can 
run either way with equal ease and speed. 
The frame of the car is of very light but 
strong construction, and it has an alu- 
minum sheath and flexible celluloid win- 
dows. The propeller is also of steel and alu- 
minum; because of its large area and the 
angle at which it sets, a very powerful 
thrust is produced. The quarter-mile ex- 
perimental track is supported by 10-foot 
posts, and at a voint where a ravine is 
spanned, longer posts of structural steel are 
used. Braced cross-arms support the track, 
which is in the form of a T and is scien- 
tifically trussed to prevent sagging. The 
advantages of the Fawkes system are, first, 
safety, as grade crossings are eliminated 
and collisions should be impossible; second, 
speed of a hundred miles an hour, or possi- 
bly more; and third, cheapness of con- 
struction and operation. 


Where You Buy Your Coats and Vests 


The London Times devoted a 62-page 
supplement on June 27 to the consideration 
of the textile industries in the British Isles, 
and more briefly, in the world at large. 
While not alarmed atthe situation it took 
pains in a carefully written article to call 
attention to the inroads that American 
ready-made clothing is making in the Brit- 
ish home market. That American tailors are 
able to pay duty on English wool, make it 
up into suits, return it to England and 
undersell English dealers in the same 
grades of goods is not so remarkable in the 
light the Times turns on the question when 
it says: 

“In America, the clothes of the man in 
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the street proclaim the fact that the aver- 
age standard of wages and living is much 
higher than in Europe, and that the indi- 
vidual American citizen of the working class 
has attained to a measure of individual 
taste and fitness in his dress which does not 
yet obtain amongst the same class in Eu- 
rope. Amongst professional and business 
men, there exists a general objection to the 
expenditure of time and trouble on meas- 
urements and fittings. The ready-made 
clothing business, like most trades in Amer- 
ica, has been scientifically standardized and 
organized, eliminating all the experiniental 
stages of tailoring and producing in the 
end a class of clothes which, in variety of 
fittings, in general smartness and finish, is 
superior to anything that can be turned out 
in England today.” 


A University’s Health 


The establishment of a department of 
clinical medicine for the supervision of stu- 
dent health at the University of Wisconsin 
is a step toward a more social treatment 
of disease. Its primary object was not to 
furnish free treatment to the individual, 
but rather to promote the health and con- 
sequently the mental efficiency of the stu- 
dent body. 

An outbreak of typhoid was caused by 
the failure of one student to take proper 
precautions for the protection of his fellows. 
Suffering from the disease, which he had 
contracted in another town, he postponed 
the expense of consulting a doctor until he 
had infected forty-one of the students whose 
dishes he wiped at a large boarding house. 
When he finally sought advice it was too 
late; his neglect had cost three lives, in- 
cluding his own. Prevention of further epi- 
demics among the 5,000 students of the uni- 
versity was the primary aim of those who 
established the department of clinical medi- 
cine. 

It soon became evident that prevention 
involved more than prompt action in time 
of danger. Regular medical treatment be- 
came necessary and “the university doctor” 
became the most popular person on the 
faculty. Last year over 80 per cent of the 
students voluntarily sought his advice. That 
a large percentage of their calls were for 
cuch minor ailments as colds detracts in 
no way from the preventive value. Last year 
33,000 consultations were furnished at the 
medical adviser’s office, involving sometimes 
merely a word of advice as to how to avoid 
a room-mate’s pink eye, sometimes the in- 
noculation of a whole fraternity with anti- 
toxin. 

This system would be worth while if it 
did only one thing—supply every student 
unable to afford it with the best medical 
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advice as long and as often as needed. But 
it has another function. It affords a splen- 
did means of advancing the knowledge of 
the profession. It makes possible the collec- 
tion of statistics of the utmost importance. 
Ninety-five per cent of the first-year stu- 
dents examined by Dr. J. S. Evans and his 
four assistants showed some physical de- 
fects. Only 5 per cent were “normal.” Nine- 
ty-five per cent of the flower of Wisconsin’s 
youth was in need of some sort of medical 
attention. When fifty-two girls and twenty- 
two men out of every hundred examined 
are found to be suffering with goitre, it be- 
comes evident that here is a line for special 
endeavor on the part of those engaged in 
medical research. When an epidemic of 463 
grip cases developed immediately after 
2000 students had left town for a few days 
at Thanksgiving time, it demonstrated 
clearly the perils of traveling on crowded 
trains, of overeating, and of going without 
sleep. 

The University of Wisconsin clinic cost 
only $14,000 last year, yet its preventive 
work was invaluable and it saved individ- 
uals many times that amount in doctor’s 
fees. 


Fun with a Fire-Escape 


A novel fire-escape is in use in a school 
in Tropico, California, and the children 
have become accustomed to its use by being 
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allowed to play on it after school hours. It 
consists of a chute of heavy galvanized 
sheet iron extending from the fire-escape 
balcony on the second floor to within three 
feet of the ground, a drop of about forty 
feet. 

There is a sand pile at the bottom of each 
chute into which the children drop, usually 
on their feet, at any rate the fall is broken 
and they tumble into the sand without any 
great amount of jar. Half a dozen children 
can be sliding down at one time without 
any danger. 

There are two slides in this school, one 
for the boys and one for the girls. In a fire 
drill the upper story was emptied in an 
amazingly short time, as the children have 
become so accustomed to its use during play 
hours that there is no confusion or delay 
in the descent. 


Fifty Years Ago 
From The tndependent, July 30, 1863 
EMANCIPATION 


The Boston Courier a few days ago de- 
liberately printed the following: 

“As no white man ought to consent to be 
a slave, so, in our opinion, no negro ought 
to desire to be a freeman in the United 
States. Freedom to them can have no 
other meaning than misery, degradation 
and final extermination.” 

How shameful that will look a hundred 
years hence! 


THE WAR 


The way the Mississippi is “opened to 
trade.’-—A New Orleans newsboy who 
went up to Port Hudson was asked if he 
saw the surrender. “Oh, yes; I went in 
with the army.” “What: did they do?” 
“Gardner guv up his sword, and then they 
raised the stars and stripes on the flag- 
staff.” “Well, what then?” “They opened 
a sutler’s shop down by the landing.” 

In the end of the siege of Vicksburg, 
the troops in the trenches were so close 
that though out of sight of each other, they 
could rattle bayonets together over the 
works. One night, for instance, a_ rebel 
sung out to a Federal in the ditch below: 
“Fed, if you want me to fight you any 
longer you must give us a cracker to eat 
with my mule meat, for it is tougher than 
alligator. I will give you a plug of tobacco 
for your biscuit.” “Darn your tobacco,” 
said the Fed; “though hand it over, just to 
see what kind o’ chawing you fellows get, 
and here’s your biscuit.” With that they 
exchanged commodities on the point of 
their bayonets. 
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Tariff and Currency Bills 


The House tariff bill, as revised by the 
Democrats of the Senate Committee on 
-Finance, was reported to the Senate last 
week, and the long debate was begun. In 
the House, imports (now dutiable) valued 
at $103,000,000 were placed on the free list; 
the Senate’s additions increase the sum to 
$147,000,000. These changes reduce the es- 
timated customs revenue by $9,600,000. 
Under the present law, the average ad 
valorem rate of duty is 36.86 per cent; the 
House bill reduced it to 27.14, and the 
Senate committee has made it 26.67. We 
have heretofore spoken of the Senate com- 
mittee’s reduction of the income tax ex- 
emption limit from $4000 to $3000 and the 
additions allowed for a wife (or husband) 
and dependent minor children. The tariff 
sections include a new one empowering the 
President to impose certain retaliatory 
duties, which are specified, upon imports 
from any country where rates or regulations 
unjust to American interests are in force. 

The tax on transactions in cotton for fu- 
ture delivery is retained. There’ have been 
many protests from the South as well as 
from other parts of the country. It is 
pointed out that the present Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Mr. White, when a 
member of the Senate, denounced a similar 
proposition, saying that in many years 
there had been before Congress “no legis- 
lation more pernicious, more vicious, or 
more flagrantly unconstitutional.” 

At the beginning of the debate Mr. Gal- 
linger, Republican, urged that action be 
postponed until the bill could be submitted 


to a popular referendum. Mr. McCumber. | 


and Mr. Cummins, of the same party, as- 
serted that the bill was unjust to farmers, 
because it placed their products on the free 
list. Mr. Cummins admitted that his party 
had suffered because it had insisted upon 
duties that were too high. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, he asserted, were going 
too far in the opposite direction. 

Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, a Dem- 
ocrat, complains because there has been no 
attempt to secure reciprocal concessions in 
return for the removal of duties. Owing 
partly to a lack of reciprocity, a company 
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in which he is interested is preparing to 
move its works to Canada. 

The currency bill is still in the hands of 
the House committee, and some changes 
have been made, the most important being 
one for the protection of owners of the two 
per cent bonds, nearly all of which are held 
by the national banks and used as security 
for circulation. Owing to the original pro- 
visions of the bill, the market price of such 
bonds has been falling. The bill will be re- 
ported within a few days, and the passage 
of it in the House is foreseen. But action 
in the Senate may not be taken at the pres- 
ent session, altho the President earnestly 
desires that a final vote upon it shall be 
reached before adjournment. 


Election of a Senator 


The first election of a senator by direct 
popular vote, under the provisions of the 
new Constitutional amendment, took place 
in Georgia on the 15th. Senator Augustus 
O. Bacon was re-elected. There was no op- 
position, and press reports say that not 
more than 10,000 votes were cast. Mr. Ba- 
con’s term expired in March, and he was 
holding over by appointment, to await the 
action of the Legislature. But ratification 
of the amendment left nothing for the Leg- 
islature to do. He had been nominated by a 
Democratic primary. 

The second election of a senator by direct 
popular vote will take place in Maryland, in 
November, and in that state there will be a 
contest. 


The Lobbyists 


Martin M. Mulhall, formerly employed by 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
continued his testimony before the Senate 
committee last week. The substance of it 
was published several weeks ago. It relates 
mainly to conversations with prominent 
politicians, to work done for or against 
Congressional candidates, and to sums of 
money said to have been expended in such 
work by the association. Much of it is vague 
and without any corroboration. For other 
parts there is some support in letters. But it 
needs to be considered in the light of op- 
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posing testimony which will be given by a 


persons affected by it. ; 
One of these, Mr. McClave, of New 
Jersey, formerly a member of the House, 
went on the stand last weék, contradicted 
Mulhall and denounced him as a perjurer. 
Officers of the association will testify, prob- 
ably a score of accused men will tell their 
stories, and in the end the real worth of 
Mulhall’s statements will be known. 


Mr. Bryan’s Lectures 


While delivering a lecture in North Caro- 
lina, on the 18th, Secretary Bryan said that 
he found it necessary to lecture in order 
to supplement his salary, which was not 
large enough to cover his expenses. This 
excited much surprize and comment thruout 
the country. The salary is $12,000; not long 
ago it was only $8000. It was pointed out 
that others had found it large enough and 
that Mr. Bryan had accumulated a fortune 
of $400,000 or $500,000. Criticism led him 
to publish a statement two days later. He 
was doing, he said, what he believed to be 
proper. In the last seventeen years he had 
not only made an income sufficient for his 
immediate needs, but had “saved on an 
average something more than $10,000 a 
year.” He was willing to forego the ac- 
quisition of $40,000 more for the privilege 
of serving the country as Secretary of 
State, but he intended to lecture enough to 
bring his income up to his expenses. He 
added that he hoped his lectures would do 
good. “People who attend them would not 
do so if they did not think they received 
their money’s worth.” 

We discuss in our editorial pages the 
questions raised by this incident. On the 
19th Mr. Bryan started on his six weeks’ 
tour. He afterward canceled engagements 
for three days of this week, in order that 
he might confer with the President about 
Mexico. In the Senate Mr. Bristow intro- 
duced a resolution (with a long preamble 
not intended to please Mr. Bryan) asking 
the President to tell the Senate what salary 
would be sufficient to enable the Secretary 
to give his time to the discharge of his 
public duties. This resolution was tabled 
by a vote of 41 to 29, after an acrimonious 
debate, in which the senator had a sharp 
controversy with Mr. Ashurst, who read a 
letter in which Mr. Bristow had asked for 
an office connected with the Canal Commis- 
sion. He could hold it and live in Kansas, 
he said, for he would have to visit the 
Isthmus only once in three months. In 
reply Mr. Ashurst was accused of spending 
much Government money for telegrams to 
his friends and constituents. 
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Arbitration for Railroad Men 


A strike of nearly 100,000 employees of 
the Eastern railroads was averted by a 
conference in the White House, on the 14th, 
when steps were taken for the immediate - 
passage of the pending Newlands bill. The 
holding of this conference was due to the 
efforts of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, a mem- 
ber of the new Industrial Commission. The 
bill was signed by the President on the 
15th. It provided for the appointment of a 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, with a 
Commissioner at the head of it. Judge Wil- 
liam L. Chambers was appointed commis- 
sioner, with G. W. B. Hanger as assistant. 
The two associates of Judge Chambers are 
Judge Knapp, of the Commerce Court, and 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor, but Mr. Post may be excluded by the 
terms of the statute. 

When the board was ready to take up its 
work and to provide for arbitration (which 
both parties to the controversy had accept- 
ed) new complications were presented by 
the announcement of the railroad compa- 
nies’ purpose to ask for arbitration as to 
demands or grievances of their own. There 
were eight of these demands, relating to 
wages and methods, and the effect of them, 
if they should be granted, would be a re- 
duction of pay. One of them called for pay- 
ment to brakemen, on trains subject to 
extra crew laws, at rates 20 per cent below 
those established for other trains. 

On account of these demands the em- 
ployees were inclined to reject arbitration 
and order a strike. A final decision was 
postponed, however, to await the action 
taken this week before the board. 


The Murderers of Riva 


President Menocal has called, for July 
25, a special session of Cuba’s Congress to 
amend that part of the Constitution which 
has given immunity to members accused of 
crime, and also to grant permission, in re- 
sponse to a petition from the Supreme 
Court, for the prosecution of Senator Mor- 
ales and Representative Arias for the mur- 
der of. General Riva, chief of the national 
police. It will be recalled that Riva, because 
he had ordered a raid upon a gambling 
house known as the Asbert Club, was shot 
in his carriage by Asbert (Governor of 
Havana Province), Morales and Arias. For 
a time there was much excitement. Cavalry 
patrolled the streets. A strong guard was 
stationed to prevent the lynching of the 
three murderers, who were in jail, and to 
protect the Secretary of the Interior, who 
had approved the raid and whom Asbert’s 
friends, it is said, were plotting to kill. 
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That part of the Constitution which Con- 
gress will consider has protected several 
members within the last two or three years. 
It is asserted that twenty-two have used 
_ it to their advantage. It is expected that 
permission for the prosecution will be 
granted, as the Liberals, who opposed Presi- 
dent Menocal at the national election, have 
promised to support him in this matter. He 
has been helped by a message from our Gov- 
ernment, expressing gratification at his de- 
termination to punish the guilty. A question 
of political control may be involved. In the 
national campaign Asbert’s followers de- 
serted the Liberal party and thus promoted 
the election of Menocal. Without their aid 
he has no majority in Congress for the pol- 
icy and work of his administration. 


A Protectorate for Nicaragua 


In the closing days of Mr. Taft’s term 
our Government negotiated with Nicaragua 
a treaty giving us exclusive interoceanic 
canal rights on the Nicaragua route, a 
naval station on the Gulf of Fonseca, and 
two or three small islands, for $3,000,000. 
Secretary Bryan surprized the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, last week, by 
showing that the Wilson Government, at the 
suggestion of Nicaragua, has so expanded 
this agreement that it virtually provides for 
a protectorate. To the original treaty have 
been added, in substance, the clauses of the 
Platt amendment concerning Cuba. One of 
these forbids Nicaragua to make with a for- 
eign Power any compact that will impair 
her independence, or to permit any foreign 
Power to obtain by colonization or for mili- 
tary or naval purposes:control over any 
part of her territory. Another restricts 
Nicaragua in contracting public debts. In 
the third, Nicaragua consents to the inter- 
vention of the United States for the preser- 
vation of her independence and the main- 
tenance of good government. It is said that 
the United States guarantees Nicaragua’s 
public debt under the restrictions imposed. 
Nicaragua is ready to ratify the revised 
agreement. 

It has the earnest support of President 
Wilson and is regarded as an indication of 
his policy with respect to the republics of 
Central America. Republicans in the Sen- 
ate, it is said, will vote for it. Nicaragua is 
sorely in need of money. The Taft Govern- 
ment’s loan convention, which the Senate 
would not ratify, would have enabled her 
to get it from American bankers, under pro- 
tection resembling that which has _ been 
given in Santo Domingo. Those who ob- 
jected to the connection of the bankers with 
that project will find no similar ground for 
objection in this agreement, by which 
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Nicaragua’s credit is, in a certain sense, 
supported by the Government of the 
United States. 


* Mexico 


Ambassador Wilson is on his way to 
Washington, having been summoned by the 
President to give him information as to the 
condition of Mexico. This action is believed 
to have been caused by the representations 
of European Powers that are urging our 
Government to define its policy clearly. For 
some reason, and probably on account of the 
attitude of Great Britain and France, the 
Mexican situation, from the Washington 
point of view, became extremely critical 
last week. The President, it is understood, 
is not inclined to modify his determination 
to defer recognition until after an election. 
Some think that European Powers have 
exprest an intention to use force for the 
protection of their citizens in Mexico, if 
our Government remains passive. Felix 
Diaz has been sent to Japan as special Am- 
bassador, and there are indications that 
Huerta is seeking the favor of Japan. He 
has been asked to permit the colonization 
of Morelos by Japanese. 

There has been very little news about the 
war. Both sides appeared to be almost idle 
last week. The Federals at Guaymas were 
reinforced, and the rebels attacked Torreon. 
The exodus of Americans continued, and 
those who remained in the country were 
made to feel that they were in danger. 


Argentina’s Beef 


Argentina exports large quantities of 
beef and can increase its output. It is ex- 
pected that we shall import beef after the 
approaching removal of the tariff duty, and 
several hundred thousand pounds from Aus- 
tralia were recently received at San Fran- 
cisco. As the Chicago packing companies 
(Armour, Swift and Morris) have large in- 
terests in Argentina and are exporting 
nearly half of the beef sent from that coun- 
try to London, they have been considering, 
in all probability, the United States market. 
For these and other reasons the coniplaints, 
in Argentina and in England, against their 
methods deserve some attention. 

It appears that all the Argentine beef 
companies were in a combination until 
April last, when the Chicago companies de- 
manded a large increase of their export al- 
lotment. Failing to get it, they withdrew 
from the association. They were then ship- 
ping 41 per cent of the Argentine beef ex- 
ports. They made their shipments larger, 
the supply in the London market exceeded 
the demand, prices fell, and the other com- 
panies in Argentina complained to the 
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Government, asking that the Americans be 
in some way restrained. 

The Government did nothing, but there 
was a debate in the Argentine House, and 
at the close of it, last week, a commission 
was appointed to make a thoro inquiry and 
to recommend measures for safeguarding 
the meat industry. The commission includes 
a member of the House who opposed the 
American companies in the debate. The 
subject has been taken up in -the London 
Common Council, in connection with an ap- 
plication of the Armour Argentine interests 
for two shops in the Smithfield market. 
Several members supported the applicants, 
saying that they had aided the poor by re- 
ducing the price of beef. The application 
was granted. 


The Progress of Democracy in England 


The Coalition majority (Liberal, Labor 
and Irish Nationalist) in the British House 
of Commons continues to make excellent 
weather of it. The charges against the At- 
torney General and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in connection with their pur- 
chase of Marconi Company shares have 
been disposed of without apparent harm to 
the Government. They may, of course, rise 
to plague the allies when the next general 
election comes around. But for the present 
they have done no harm. The House of 
Lords last week rejected the Home Rule 
bill, declaring that they would not proceed 
with it until the country had had an oppor- 
tunity of passing judgment on it. There 
seem, however, to be divided councils among 
the Conservative forces in the Lords, for 
Lord Curzon on Thursday withdrew what 
had been generally understood to be Lord 
Lansdowne’s promise that if a general elec- 
tion were won by the Coalition on the Home 
Rule issue, the House of Lords would ac- 
cept it. Both the Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment bills have now been twice 
rejected by the House of Lords. If they pass 
the-House of Commons again at another ses- 
sion they will become law, under the Parlia- 
ment act, without the Lords’ consent. If the 
Coalition Government can maintain itself 
in power into next year, the first fruit of 
the revolt which the Lords brought upon 
themselves when they rejected the famous 
Lloyd George budget will be reaped. More 
trouble for the Upper Chamber is promised 
for the next session. Mr. Asquith has an- 
nounced that the Government will then in- 
troduce a plan for the reform of the make 
up of the House of Lords. Such a reform of 
the House is just what the Conservatives 
were once vigorously demanding should be, 
undertaken instead of the mutilation of its 
powers proposed -under the Parliament act. 
But it is very doubtful whether they will 
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welcome the Government’s proposal now. 
They preferred reform to curtailment, but 
they wanted the process applied to the 
House “by its friends.” Meanwhile the Com- 
mons has past the Franchise act for the 
elimination of plural voting. With a House 
of Lords reformed as to membership as well 
as shorn of its impartizan power and with 
the principle adopted of “one man, one 
vote,” England will have made two more 
important steps toward the complete reali- 
zation of her domestic ideals. The Govern- 
ment’s majority continues practically un- 
impaired, and the Opposition continues to 
zrope blindly in its search for effective 
fighting ground. It is hard to see how any 
thing but the natural swing of the pendu- 
lum.can bring the Coalition’s rule to an end. 


Now Who Are the Rumanians? 


Having watched the Balkan drama now 
for many months we have all become toler- 
ably familiar with the chief actors. We can 
recognize at sight the Turk, the Bulgar, the 
Serb and the Greek and we are familiar 
with their respective roles. But in this new 
act on which the curtain rose June 17 an- 
other character comes on the scene and at 
once takes the center of the stage. Since he 
seems bound to be a dominant factor in the 
drama we also must get acquainted with 
him. Who then is the Ruman or Rumanian? 

His very name tells what he is or rather 
what he claims to be, a Roman. Like the 
modern Greeks the Rumanians are proud 


to claim classical descent tho in both cases 


the admixture of northern blood makes 
doubtful the extent of the racial identity. 
But at any rate by reason of this presumed 
paternity the Rumanians and Greeks re- 
gard themselves as superior to the Slavs of 
Servia and Bulgaria who come down from 
the north and wedged themselves in be- 
tween. 

At any rate the Rumanian language must 
be classed with the Romance languages like 
Italian, French and Spanish rather than 
with Slavic languages like Russian, Servian 
and Bulgarian. It is true the Rumanian 
vocabulary contains more Slavic than Ro- 
mance words, just as ours contains more 
Romance words than Anglo-Saxon. But the 
foundation of the Rumanian language is 
Latin, not the Latin that we study in school 
but a vulgar form which bears about the 
same relation to the language of Virgil as 
that of Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads 
does to the language of Tennyson. And 
quite naturally for the Rumanians, in so far 
as they are Romans at all, are such by rea- 
son of descent from the Roman soldiers 
who after the conquest of the country by 
Trojan were stationed there in garrisons 
and colonies. 
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Those who have been to Rome either in 
person or by the very satisfactory substi- 
tutes of stereoscope and stereopticon, will 
remember Trajan’s column, which is wound 
from top to bottom with a‘bas-relief ribbon 
of continuous conflict like the film of a 
motion picture. This gives the history of 
Trajan’s conquest of Dacia, or as we now 
call it, Rumania. And those who have fol- 
lowed the spiral to its end—not easy to do 
because it involves so much walking around 
—will remember the dramatic scene at the 
end where the Dacian King and court set 
fire to the capital and take poison rather 
than surrender to the Romans. 

It must not be supposed that all of the 
Dacians carried their patriotism to such 
an extreme, but the country was in part 
depopulated by the two wars, so Trajan col- 
onized it mostly with old soldiers, who took 
land in lieu of pensions, the same policy as 
was pursued by our Government in grant- 
ing the veterans of the Civil War special 


privileges in the way of homesteads in the 


West. 

But the Roman occupation of Rumania 
only lasted 170 years, and it is a wonder 
that any trace of it survived the successive 
waves of Goths, Huns, Tatars and Turks 
which followed it. This was the “farthest 
north” of the Roman empire in this part of 


the world. When Ovid with his Ars Ama- 


toria had shocked the none too puritanical 
Rome of Augustus, the emperor had him 
“sent in solitude as far as the mouth of 
the sevenfold Danube.” “The end of the 
earth” Ovid called Tomi. “Nothing beyond 
but ice and enemies.” For the nine years 
of his exile till his death he sent to his 
Roman friends a series of poetical lamenta- 
tions over the horrors of life in this boreal 
region where “brittle water is dug out of 
the stream” and the trousered Getae prowl 
around the city at night and shoot poisoned 
arrows over the wall. Now these Getae, who 
remind us so strongly of our Indians, are 
none other than the original Rumanians, 
the primitive stock on which has been graft- 
ed Roman, Gothic and Slavic elements to an 
unknown extent. And this region, which one 
would take, from Ovid’s description, for 
Siberia or Alaska, is none other than the 
Dobrudja, the coveted territory for the pos- 
session of all of which Rumania is now 
fighting Bulgaria. It was Ovid’s misfortune 
to have gone to Rumania too soon. If he 
went there now he would find gay Bucharest 
quite to his taste, for “the little Paris” has 
gone beyond the big one in some ways and 
might even teach Ovid something about the 
arts of which he claimed to be a master. 
Tomi, the frontier town of his exile, is now 
Kustenji or Constanza, the seaport of Ru- 
mania and the eastern terminal of its rail- 
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road system. Some of the other points seized 
this month by the Rumanians are more apt 
to be known to us by their ancient than 
their modern names; Varna, the chief sea- 
port of Bulgaria, as Odessus, and Silistria 
on the Danube as Dorostorium. 

In short the invasion of Bulgaria simply 
means that the Rumanians are going back 
to the land of their ancestors south of the 
Danube. But their title to Thracian terri- 
tory does not rest on anything so shadowy 
as this. They claim it by an older right, the 
oldest of all land titles, the right of the 
strongest nation. to get what it can. 

King Charles has at his command an 
army of half a million men, well armed and 
drilled and fresh from the garrison or the 
farm. Nobody knows how much of the Bul- 
garian army has survived its war with the 
Turks and its perhaps even more fatal con- 
flicts with the Servians and Greeks. At.any 
rate the Bulgars. are in no condition to 
withstand this new attack in their rear. The 
Rumanians are nearing the Bulgarian cap- 
ital and, if they do not enter, it will be be- 
cause they can get what they want without 
inflicting this humiliation on their southern 
neighbors. On another page of this issue 
Professor Gibbons explains the Rumanian 
movement and the accompanying map shows 
the boundaries of the various claims. 


Four Against One 


We are used to these odds in the Balkans. 
Ever since last September it has been 
Bulgaria, Greece, Servia and Montenegro 
against Turkey. Now the tables are turned 
and we have Rumania, Greece, Servia and 
Turkey combined against Bulgaria. From 
the north, south, west and east their armies 
are pushing toward Sofia, all but the Turks 
are now within fifty miles of it, ‘and they 
are not far away. 

The Rumanians, who have long claimed an 
extension of their territory south of the 
Danube delta, the Dobrudja (Dobrudscha) 
to a line between Silistria on the river and 
Baltshik on the seacoast, have gone beyond 
that and established themselves in a larger 
quadrilateral bounded on the south by the 
railroad between Rustchuk on the Danube 
and Varna on the sea. This cuts off Bul- 
garia from all communication with the out- 
side world except thru inimical states. The 
Rumanians have met with very little oppo- 
sition in their invasion of Bulgaria. 

The Turks, who had been driven back 
by the Bulgars to the Tchataldja lines 
within twenty-five miles from Constanti- 
nople, have again advanced, driving before 
them the scanty Bulgarian forces left on 
*the peninsula. The Treaty of London drew 
this boundary line between Midia on the 
Black Sea and Enos on the A=gean, but 
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the Turks have not stopt at this but are 
regaining the scenes of their recent defeats, 
Lule-Burgas and Kirk-Kilisse. Under En- 
ver Bey, the dashing Young Turk, who led 
the revolution that overthrew the old 
regime, they have even entered Adrianople, 
altho they can hardly hope to hold this with 
the consent of the Powers. Still this show 
of strength will give the unstable Ottoman 
government prestige at home as well as 
abroad. 

The Greeks have driven the Bulgars 
away from the A®gean at all points and 
will doubtless try in the final settlement to 
shut out Bulgaria from all access to the 
7€gean. The Greek claims are that Bul- 
garia shall abandon all claims to the terri- 
tory occupied by the allies; that she shall 
pay an indemnity for the expenses of the 
new war and the damage done to the in- 
habitants of the towns and villages burned 
by the Bulgarians; that she shall guarantee 
the lives and property of Greeks inhabiting 
Thrace, and, especially, that she shall per- 
mit free exercize of religion and education. 

The Serbs and Greeks have now complete 
control of both banks of the Vardar River 
and have pushed forward to the Bulgarian 
frontier. King Ferdinand has telegraphed 
appeals for intervention to the Czar of 
Russia, the King of Italy and the President 
of France, but gets little sympathy and no 
support. The evidence of Bulgarian atroci- 
ties becomes increasingly specific and ir- 
resistible, altho they are denied by King 
Ferdinand, who makes counter charges 
against the Greeks and Serbs. The Greek 
parliamentary committee, which visited 
Seres after the Bulgars had fled, report that 
the city was almost destroyed by fire, that 
a hundred women had been burned alive by 
pouring petroleum over them and setting it 
on fire and that girls and women were 
openly outraged and mutilated. The tales 
of torture, crucifixion and mayhem are too 
numerous and too harrowing to be narrated 
here. 

Who is to blame for the outbreak of the 
conflict between the allies does not yet ap- 
pear. It is reported that Greece and Servia 
signed a secret treaty last May according 
to which they were to join in a war against 
Bulgaria to secure for Greece an extended 
boundary and for Servia two ports on the 
A®Xgean. However that may be, it seems that 
the Bulgarian attack on her allies was not 
as it has been represented, an accidental 
and spontaneous movement of the troops in 
the field, but had been secretly planned in 
advance. This is proved by the discovery on 
the person of Bulgarian officers captured by 
the Servians of detailed orders for the dis- 
posal of troops for a secret night attack. 
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China in Double Danger 


The peace and integrity of China are 
threatened by two serious movements. Rus- 
sia, who succeeded in forcing China to ne- 
gotiate a treaty practically putting in her 
power. the greater portion of Mongolia, has 
now taken advantage of the embarrass- 
ments of the Chinese Government to de- 
mand further concessions. The protocol 
signed at Urga, the capital of Mongolia, on 
November 3, 1912, stipulates that “Russia 
undertakes to aid Mongolia and to maintain 
the autonomous Government which she has 
established. She will support her right to 
maintain a national army and exclude both 
the presence of Chinese troops and the colo- 
nization of her territory by the Chinese.” 
This liberal concession, however, does not 
satisfy Russia and altho the agreement of 
Urga has yet been neither ratified nor 
rejected by the Chinese Senate the Russian 
Government now repudiates it and insists 
that China shall relinquish all but a nom- 
inal suzerainty over Outer Mongolia and 
that the Chinese Government in dealing 
with the Mongolian princes hereafter shall 
accept Russia as an intermediary. The first 
demands of Russia inflicted a severe blow 
to Chinese pride and this further extension 
seems insufferable. 

This is one of the causes ‘of the revolt 
against the government of Yuan Shi-kai 
which has taken on alarming proportions 
within the last week. The Province of 
Kwang Tung, which includes Canton, has 
declared its independence of the Peking 
Government and seven other southern prov- 
inces have joined in the revolt. The center 
of the disaffection is the Yangtse Valley, 
where originated the movement which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty. The southern republicans have 
never been content with the dominance of 
Peking and they now charge President 
Yuan Shi-kai with using assassination and 
intimidation to support his despotism. 
Chen Chun-hsuan, the provisional head of 
the new revolutionary movement is a 
former viceroy of Canton and an enemy of 
Yuan Shi-kai. Dr. Sun Yat-sen who was 
made provisional president of the republic 
in its earliest stages but who resigned in 
favor of Yuan Shi-kai, has now joined the 
revolutionists who have made their head- 
quarters at Nanking, the historic capital 
of southern China. Ten warships, including 
four cruisers, which are at Shanghai, have 
joined the revolutionary movement. A bat- 
tle between the Government troops and the 
revolutionists took place on July 18 in 
Kiang-su Province, in which the latter are 
reported to have been defeated. 
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Faults of Liability Insurance 


Squarely facing the situation in the lia- 
bility insurance business as it actually ex- 
ists today, blinking none of the unpleasant 
truths and addressing himself earnestly to 
the task of finding the proper remedies for 
the evils, John T. Stone, president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, in a paper 
read one day last week before the annual 
meeting of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters at Que- 
bec, recited some unpalatable truths re- 
specting some of the practises followed by 
liability underwriters generally, and -per- 
haps pointed the way thru which a better 
set of relations could be established between 
the companies and their customers, the em- 
ployers, and their beneficiaries, the em- 
ployes. 

Temperamentally and intellectually, Mr. 
Stone is peculiarly fitted for the work he 
undertook in dissecting and examining ev- 
ery part of this question, with his profes- 
sional colleagues around him as auditors. 
He is passionless, exceptionally keen as an 
analyst, uncompromising in the search for 
facts, deliberate in considering them and 
judicial in arriving at conclusions. No one 
in the casualty business is better equipt to 
hold the mirror up. 

At the outset Mr. Stone admitted a na- 
tion-wide hostility to casualty companies, 
not merely presumptive but plainly avowed, 
taking actual form in specific accusations. 
Concisely, the specifications are that the 
companies make inordinate profits thru the 
exaction of excessive premiums and by 
“trimming” or actual repudiation of just 
claims; that an enormous army of useless, 
or at least greatly overpaid, officers, agents, 
attorneys, adjusters and other employes is 
supported by the policyholders, and that, in 
short, casualty insurancy instead of being 
a public benefaction is a public burden. 

All this is not true, but it is so believed 
by many men who desire to be just. On the 
question of excessive profits, the record for 
ten years is presented and shows: Total 
earned premiums on all forms of liability 
policies, $237,562,809; total losses paid 
(plus amount of loss claim reserves at De- 
cember 31, 1912), expenses and taxes, $235,- 
405,080; leaving a net profit of $2,157,729, 
or nine-tenths of one per cent on the busi- 
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ness transacted. “We may fairly challenge 
any one to declare a net earning of nine- 
tenths of one per cent to be an enormous 
profit,” concludes Mr. Stone, quite justly. 
These figures also adequately dispose of the 
charge that rates are excessive and that 
claimants have been unjustly treated. 

Mr. Stone admits that an army of serv- 
ants, from highest to lowest, does exist, but 
adds that the explanation of its significance 
is untrue, altho they constitute a cause for — 
the hostility toward the companies due to 
the prevalence of a mistaken idea of the 
nature of employers’ liability insurance. 
He says that employes have always be- 
lieved that such a policy entitled them to 
indemnity for injuries received while at 
work, and that this view, “not quite so 
badly, but almost as effectively, in practise, 
has been held by perhaps a large majority 
of employers.” The simple fact that the in- 
surance is to directly indemnify the em- 
ployer only against loss thru his liability 
to injured employes as fixt by law has 
been ignored by both master and servant. 
“Liability insurance,” he says, “is the only 
one of all the forms of insurance, except 
surety bonding, which is indirect or sub- 
stitutionary in its operation. It insures the 
policyholder not against loss of his own 
goods or against accident, illness or death 
to himself, but against injury to some one 
else for which he may be held responsible 
under the law.” It is, therefore, not aston- 
ishing that human minds have failed at 
differentiating this from other forms of 
insurance and that they instinctively re-- 
gard the injured employe as the person 
with whom the company has made a con- 
tract. . 

Mr. Stone also admitted that the com- 
panies were seriously at fault in their 
methods of rating. It is unpleasant and 
humiliating, he said, but true. “It has been 
a disgraceful compound of ignorance of the 
nature of the hazards assumed,” he con- 
tinued, “blinding greed for volume, hasty 
presumption of profits where there was a 
hidden and sure loss and refusal to co- 
éperate with competitors along fair lines 
toward a broader knowledge and a wiser 
program.” He plead for a reformation in 
this respect; for the complete abandonment 
of the crude, senseless and unfair practise 
of rating risks down or up, proportioned to 

















MONEY MAKING 


the presence or absence of competition. We 
recall in this connection the admonitory 
letter addrest by Insurance Superintendent 
Emmet, of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, charging that liability rates were 
generally inadequate, that agents’ commis- 
sions were too high, and intimating that 
trouble would ensue unless the faults were 
rectified. It is evident from what Mr. Stone 
has said that the managing underwriters 
of the leading companies concur in the 
opinions exprest by the superintendent. 

For the present, Mr. Stone would have 
the companies stop where they are on the 
commission question, permitting no tempta- 
tion to induce them to increase costs. And 
thereafter embark upon a systematic effort 
at reductions. “Real performance of this 
sort is the only way, and it is a surely cer- 
tain way,” he adds, “to convince the as- 
sured from whom our income is derived 
that their complaint of too much rake-off 
to the middleman is no longer valid.” 

It is good, it has a corrective and whole- 
some effect, for individual men and cor- 
porations to shut off steam and stop the 
machinery every so often and “take stock.” 
In the strivings for success the blood is 
warmed up as in fight, small immoralities 
are overlooked and in time large immorali- 
ties are bred. In this way, good men and 
good companies become deteriorated in 
character, and unless they expose and treat 
the sore places themselves they move for- 
ward into outlawry. Mr. Stone has been 
kindly but firm and truthful. 


Not a Money Making Business 


Commenting on the continued tendency 
of legislative bodies to tax, or rather over- 
tax, life insurance funds, President George 
C. Markham, of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, pertinently ob- 
serves: “Most legislatures hold that because 
mutual companies are doing business under 
corporate existence, they must be treated 
and placed in the same class as United 
States Steel, Standard Oil, Harvester and 
Tobacco. They think the business of life in- 
surance is a money-making business and 
that there are profits to be awarded its 
members in the shape of dividends in like 
manner as stock companies declare and pay 
their dividends to stockholders.” 

There are two points in this brief state- 
ment we wish, for the good of policyholders, 
to emphasize: Some loss is incurred by 
members of a mutual company thru the 
erroneous belief that because the company 
is an incorporated financial institution some 
faction in it makes a great deal of money. 
This is all wrong. The officers and their sub- 
ordinates get their salaries and the pro- 
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ducers‘ of new business, the agents, earn 
their conmissions. Here the emoluments 
end. It is an inter-insuring body, all to- 
gether insuring each—and the whole thing 
a dead expense. So-called dividends are sal- 
vages made thru the exercize of economy. 

The laws require that aggregations of 
men wishing to insure each other shall do 
so under the form of incorporated compan- 
ies. In time these, if properly managed, as- 
sume large proportions financially, fortunes 
which consist almost wholly of liability re- 
serves and come to be regarded, as Mr. 
Markham says, in the same class with 
Standard Oil, Harvester and United States 
Steel. The latter are money-making indus- 
trial concerns, while a mutual life insurance 
company is a loss-distributing beneficial as- 
sociation. There are no stockholders, no one 
to whom usage for advanced capital has 
been paid. Every man who holds a policy 
is a money-spender by reason thereof, for 
from start to finish his outgo on it greatly 
exceeds his income from it. 

Mutual policyholders, particularly, should 
think straight on this subject. Their funds 
should not be taxed at all for any purpose, 
and a little well directed effort by them 
would cause a reversal of policy among 
legislators. 


Situation Looks Better 


Dispatches from Missouri indicate that 
the Governor of the state is growing weary 
of the contest precipitated by the withdraw- 
al of nearly all the fire insurance companies 
which were doing business there prior to the 
enactment of the Orr law, but that the in- 
surance commissioner is yet fresh and vocif- 
erous. The people of Missouri who badly 
need fire insurance protection and can’t get 
it are very, very tired. 

The insurance commissioner is reported 
as having said in a speech made at Joplin 
one day last week, that if the companies 
continue their stiff-necked course of refus- 
ing to write policies, before October, special 
grand juries would be empaneled for the 
purpose of indicting their principal officers, 
adding, “and we will try to see if we can’t 
keep some of them in Missouri, even if we 
can’t keep their companies.” 

This absurdity is illustrative of the gen- 
eral official conduct in that state on the sub- 
ject. But as we observed in the beginning, 
Governor Major gives indication of a 
change of attitude. In a lengthy statement 
appearing in“the newspapers he discusses 
the difficulties temperately and reasonably, 
intimates that remedial legislation is prob- 
ably not distant and assures the companies 
of fair treatment if they choose to resume 
business. 








The Fiscal Year’s Foreign Trade 


Among the interesting and significant 
records published at the end of the fiscal 
year are those relating to the foreign trade 
of the United States. Our foreign trade in 
the year that ended with June was much 
larger than in any previous year, exceeding 
that of 1912 by $420,000,000. The total was 
$4,278,383,070, against $3,857,587,343 for 
the year immediately preceding. Exports 
were increased by $261,000,000, and imports 
by $159,000,000. The excess of exports, 
$653,000,000, has been surpassed- only in 
1908 and 1901. The growth of our: foreign 
trade in recent years is shown below: 


Excess 
of exports. 
$653, 140,750 
551,057,475 
522,094,094 
401,048,595 
544,541,898 
75,568,200 


Exports. 


$2,465,761,910 
2,204,322,409 


Imporis. 
$1,812,621, 160 
1,653,264,934 
1,527,226,105 
1,117,513,071 
849,941,184 
731,969,965 


1,518,561,666 
1,394,483,982 
807,538,165 


Exports first reached the billion mark in 
1897, and imports first exceeded a billion in 
1903. In twenty-three years our exports 
have been multiplied by three. In the year 
just ended, the exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts exceeded $1,000,000,000 for the first 
time. A little more than half was cotton. 
Petroleum and cottonseed oil are included. 
In recent years our shipments of bread- 
stuffs, meat and cattle have declined, be- 
cause of the home demand, but in the last 
fiscal year we sold abroad $198,000,000 
worth of breadstuffs, against only $110,- 
000,000 in 1912. Exports of gold exceeded 
imports by $8,500,000, and the excess of sil- 
ver exports was $30,000,000. There was a 
noticeable increase of the exports of manu- 
factures. The recent continued growth of 
such exports tends to prove that a large re- 
duction of tariff duties can safely be made. 

There was also published, last week, a 
report concerning the corporations net 
earnings tax for the calendar year 1912. 
The net profits of the 310,000 corporations 
paying the tax were $3,304,000,000, or more 
by $400,000,000 than the profits gained in 
1911. It was a good year for the business 
done by corporations, The tax (including 
$3,000,000 omitted in previous years) ex- 
ceeds $36,000,000. Last year’s was about 
$29,000,000. 
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Railway Securities 


A railway paper in London advises Brit- 
ish investors to avoid American railroad 
securities for the present, and in the course 
of its argument points to the St. Louis and 
San Francisco bankruptcy. The failure of 
this company has tended to discourage 
European investment in our railroad stocks 
and bonds, and an unfortunate influence 
has also been exerted by the recent history 
of the New Haven Company. There is to be 
a thoro investigation of the Frisco bank- 
ruptcy and the causes of it by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in whose for- 
mal notice, issued on the 16th, the scope of 
the inquiry was defined. The French Minis- 
ter of Finance has sent one of his inspectors 
to this country in search of such informa- 
tion as the commission will obtain. The res- 
ignation of President Mellen will probably 
be followed by improvement of the New 
Haven Company’s management. 

Our railroads, as a whole, suffer unjustly 
by reason of the shortcomings of these two 
companies. As a rule they are sound and in 
good financial condition. In the five months 
which ended with May their*gross earnings 
showed an increase of 10.8 per cent, or 
about $122,000,000, and the increase of net 
was 9.4 per cent, or $26,000,000. 


Notes 


Russia is the largest foreign purchaser of 
American agricultural machinery. Our sales 
of mowers, reapers, etc., to that country 
have risen from $3,500,000 in 1903 to $10,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1913. 


In the last four years the sales of United 
States automobiles in South America have 
increased from $194,011 to $1,911,066. More 
than half the cars in Buenos Ayres and 
Rio de Janeiro were made in this country. 


When the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Company went into bankruptcy, 
a little more than half of its stock was held 
by investors, banks, trust companies and 
brokerage firms in New York. St. Louis 
holders lost $2,000,000 by the sharp decline 
which followed the appointment of receiv- 
ers, and the loss of. owners outside of the 
city has been about $10,000,000. 





